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CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


“ Now careful.gard’ners, during sunny days, 
Admit to greenhouses the genial rays; 

Vines, espaliers, and standard trees demand 

The pruner’s skilful eye and steady hand; 

And num’rous shoots and roots court the kind toil 
Of transplantation, or another soil.” 







, PRIL, showery, flowery, cold, 
<< windy, and warm, fickle 
ky April, has come again, 
knocking briskly at our 
doors to learn whether we 
are prepared for him—for 
of what us» are bright suns 
and warm showers to the 
farmer, if his land remains 
¥e undrained, unplowed, and 
w\ nearly as compact as the beaten 
road! We trust that the soils of 
our readers are ready to appropri- 
ate all the sunshine and showers 
and vernal airs to themselves which 
fall upon them, and will feel their 
grateful effects until their, harvests are 
perfected. 

April, inconstant as it is, is wel- 
comed by all. It kindles new senti- 
ments of gratitude and love in every breast. Old 
and young express new joys, and look for the ful- 
filment of long cherished hopes. Birds begin to 
appear, lambs skip and frolic, the hum of insects 
is heard, and all animated existence awakens to 
new life. 

And so it is with inanimate objects. The gar- 
dens are ‘‘now rendered gay by the yellow, blue, 
and the white striped crocuses, which adorn the 
borders with a rich mixture of the brightest vol- 
ors. The fields look green with the springing 
grass, and a few wild flowers appear to decorate 
the ground. Daisies begin to be sprinkled over 
the dry pastures; and farther south the moist 
banks of ditches are enlivened with the glassy 
starlike yellow flowers of Pearlwort. And in this 





and the most delightfully fragrant of all flowers, 


the Violet, discovers itself by the perfume it im- 
parts to the surrounding air, before the eye has 
perceived it in its lowly bed. Shakspeare com- 
pares an exquisitely sweet strain of music to the 
delicious scent of this flower : 


‘it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of Violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.’ 


April, inspiring as it is, leaves a great deal of 
hope and pleasant anticipation for May—especial- 
ly for lovers—because May brings the fruition of 
hope; seals the plighted vow, brings the birds, 
the flowers and blossoms of every delightful hue 
and fragrance. But we must not venture too far 
on that enchanting ground—other duties press, 
belonging to April, and they must be attended to 
now. 

Fences.—In the country, where snows are 
deep, and in places where, the frost penetrates, 
fences become more or less broken or displaced, 
and need repairing. If cattle are turned to pas- 
ures to browse the - bushes, as is often the vase, 
before fences are repaired, they rove at will over 
other people’s domains and thus acquire a habit 
which no fence but one of the best character will 
prevent. Replace fences early and thoroughly, 
or you will probably be electrified some hot after- 
noon in haying time by the announcement that 
your herd is destroying your neighbor’s corn- 
field. 

Timber cut in the winter will not last so long 
for posts as that cut in September; and good 
chestnut cut in September, peeled, seasoned under 
cover and charred the next April, will last 25 to 
50 years. Mr. Reynoxps, agent of the Copperas 
Works at Stafford, Vt., states that ‘‘timber which 
has been saturated with copperas and exposed to 
all weather for forty years, is perfectly sound and 
hard, and has become something of the nature of 
stone. Timber that has been soaked in copperas 
water, one pound of copperas to two gallons of 
water, will last more than twice as long as that 





month Primroses peep out beneath the hedges ; 


which has not been thus prepared.” 
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Farm ImpLements.—To use that old plow longer| than te keep plowing, and. then find the seeds re- 


is bad economy ; repairs have already come to 
more than the original cost, and still, it is an old, 
ricketty plow. It always did ‘‘ run to land” too 


fuse to come up. We never fail of a good crop of 
carrots when they are sowed the last of April or 
early in May, as the season may be, and then 


much, and always will, perplexing the plowman|taken good care of afterwards. 


and fretting the team. It has a fadical defect, 


Poacwwa.—The stock should not traverse the 


past al' cure of inventor or mechanic. Do not) mowing’ fields in April, when the ground is soft 
~ work with heavy, uncouth implements—they drdg|and spongy. Many a man feels cross—if he don’t 
down the body like a perpetual sorrow upon the|swear—in haying time, owing to this slovenly 


mind, Boys often acquire a disgust for farming, 
merely from the use of the miserable implements 
placed in their hands. The lighter the tool, the 
better, if strong enough for the work for which 


praetice. 





For the New England Farmer. 


USE OF GUANO. 


it was intended. The workman who uses his| [ will give my experience in the use of this ar- 


shovel to pry up a stone, and breaks it, should be 
required to pay for it, and the next time, if not 
incorrigibly lazy, he will probably use the bar. 


Use light rakes, made of good material, and so of Pevelled it, and dro 


hoes, spades, scufflers, and all other implements. 
We have beaten the English in the construction 
of our agricultural implements, in their adapta- 
tion to the work required of them. Use the 
Wheel Hoe, by all means—it costs less than two 
dollars. 


ticle as briefly as possible. Last spring, I took 
equal parts of guano and plaster, and mixed 
them with five parts of soil. Furrowed for corn, 
ut a shovelful of compost manure in each hill, 
ped in a handful of the mix- 
ture, covered it with one inch of earth and plant- 
ed it with corn. It cameup badly, except where 
the land was quite moist, where it came up well, 
grew well, and ripened well. Think the guano 
was beneficial. Pumpkins grew enormously. 
Broke up a piece of ground for potatoes, and 
put the same mixture in the hill, without other 


Crors.—Have you assigned the particular crops|™manure, as its application for two years previ- 


to your fields ? 
PiLowine.—‘‘I am determined to go one inch 


ous had caused the potatoes to rot. It proved a 
failure. On a portion of the same piece, I plant- 
ed the pea-bean, furrowed the ground and strewed 


deeper this spring than I did last.’? Well, that| into the furrows a small quantity of compost, and 
is a capital resolution—carry it out. Do not be|#8o the guano mixture. Thecrop was the great- 
in haste about plowing the wet, heavy land, be- est Lever saw. Where the mixture was prepared 


cause the sun, wind, and evaporation will bring 
it inte suitable condition for planting, or sowing, 
quicker than you can. 


on a spot of winter-killed grass, the weeds came 
up and grew exceedingly rank. I placed ‘the 
mixture around some plants in the garden after 
they were up, without any visible effects. 


Krrenen Garpuv.—If you have brought for- nferences.—That such plants as contain a large 


amount of the phosphates in their composition, 


ward plants in hot-beds, you may transplant} wij] he benefited by guano. That it should be 
to the open ground this month early cucum-|buried more than two inches in this hot and dry 


bers, melons, cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, 
radishes, &c.; but they must. be watched and 


climate. “That the farmer who-has a small ma- 
nure heap, may use it in limited quantities with 


protected if the nights are too cold. Clean out advantage. That it will not pay to use dlone. 


the strawberry beds, the currants, raspberries, 


That it is better for starting than for ripening a 
crop. That I should again use three or four times 


and gooseberries. Stick down cuttings plentiful-|as much plaster as guano in the mixture, especially 
ly of such fruits‘as you wish to propagate. The/on lands remote from the sea-board. That itis a 
cherry cutting will grow if put down in a moist|P0°T article, if it will not make the nose tingle 


and shady spot. 
Fiowrrs.—Encourage the women and children 


and the eyes moist on smelling it, when a lump 
is broken open. That I should not in any case, 
mix it with ashes. Finally, that the farmer must 


to cultivate a few flowers, by preparing a suitable|make his own manure. [ can neither add to, 


place and procuring the seeds or roots. Depend 


nor subtract from this article, till I know more 


upon it, they will bring smiles upon your lips sbout it. 7 


and radiate your own heart before the summer 
closes. 


Fruir Trees.—All kinds of fruit trees and for- 


Bethel, Me., Feb. 17, 1855. 





Errects oF THE Winter.—A note from Mr. 


est trees should be transplanted before the leaf sais a ae — ae ee 
buds shall have comeout. The reader is referred eg por Pople, gee, apa Raggy SF pe 


to former volumes for the mode of proceeding. 


Piant Earty.—Prepare to plant early, while 
the soil is moist and light. Do not believe the 
doctrine that it is better to sow carrots late, in 


es with us ; every bud that I examined was killed. 
It has been avery hard winter for grain and 
grass that was sown late. Nursery trees have 
been thrown out by the frost more than they gen- 
erally are. I find roses and many other things 














order to save weeding, for it is better to pull weeds winter-killed.’? 


Se we OD OF tena I ai Cee ee ca ak cali A es ee ee a cs. 
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TURNIPS AS FEED. 


While in attendatice upon the late National 
Poultry Show at Barnum’s Museum, we spent a 
few minutes in the ‘‘Lecture-Room.’’ Our friend, 
Mr. Solon Robinson, was making remarks upon 
the use of turnips as feed, as reported in some of 
the journals of the day. He took the position 
that they were good for nothing as nutriment, 
and sustained himself by giving its analysis. This 
is all very well, but, snbetamntely, it is not in 
accordance with well-known facts. We used to 
talk in the same way, but were obliged to yield 
not simply to a few doubtful experiments, but to 
years of experience. This the speaker seemed to 
feel, for he admitted that ‘in England it might 
not be so.”’ But we suppose a turnip in England 
is very much the same thing as a turnip in New 
York. He also added that they should fe fed by 
turning the cattle in upon them, as they are 
growing in the field. We cannot see the force or 
propriety of this distinction. Is it not the same 
worthless thing before it is pulled, as afterwards? 
Must the cattle or sheep pull it, or bite it off, to 
render it nutritious? But even here there is no 
cacene, for the English practice is, after the ani- 
mal has bit off as much as is practicable, the root 
remaining in the ground is then lifted by a fork 
and left on the top of the ground, for the cattle 
to eat at pleasure. 

We are compelled to admit that there is some- 
thing in this fact of nutrition, that no doctrine 


of chemistry or physiology is able to explain. 
The fact is unquestionable, that turnips are ex- 
cellent for fattening sheep and cattle, whether we 


can explain why it is so or not. It is equally 
true, as Mr. R. stated in the same speech, that 
about 97 per cent. of the flat turnip, as shown by 
a chemical analysis, consists of water. These 
two facts, so apparently contradictory, are entirely 
above and beyond contradiction. We subjoin the 
following, on this subject, which appears in the 
Northern Farmer : 

“The vegetable I wish to recommend as the 
best, all things considered, for milch cows in 
winter, is white flat turnips. Some, ger 
will object to the turnip, because it will affect 
the taste of the milk and butter. So it does if 
fed raw ; this can be avoided by boiling. For 
each cow, boil a half a bushel-of turnips soft ; 
while hot, add five or six quarts of shorts, which 
will swell, and you will get the full worth of it. 
A mess like this fed to a cow once a day, will 
produce more milk of a good quality than an 
other feed at the same cost. Turnips fed in this 
way do not taint either milk or bether. One 
thing in favor of turnips as feed for cows, is, that 
they can be sown in August, or as late as the 
first of September. I sowed some as late as Sep- 
tember, last year, which were very fine. Turnips 
are also very profitable feed for pigs, when boiled 
in the same way as for dpa; Loom and 
Anvil. 





Wrme-worms—tueir Tenacity or Lire.—I have 
been experimenting a little with wire-worms. I 
took some quick lime and made a paste with it 
about-as thick as cream, and placed six wire- 
worms in it, stirring them in. I went to them in 
three days, expecting to find them dead, but they 
were as smart as ever, and crawled readily out of 
thelime. Not being satisfied with this, I procured 


2 the 





three or four more, put them in a glass tumbler, 
and poured on’ them aqua fortis (nitric acid) 
enough tocover them. They lived in it about half 
an hour. The acid effected them only in the 
mouth, their oily shell protecting them elsewhere. 
If any of — readers can give anything that 
will be effectual in destroying them, it will be 
gladly received in this ~—: W. E. Vrooman. 
Oswego, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1855.—Country Gentle- 
man. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


Mr. Eprror :—It will be recollected that some 
time since you published in the Farmer a number 
of articles upon the habits of the birds of New 
England, written by one who is anxious for their 
preservation, and who, for many years, has ob- 
served their habits, when, in their migratory visits 
from the South, they have taken up their tempo- 
rary abode in his grounds. In these articles, I 
endeavored to show, by their mode of living, 
their great benefit to the farmer and horticulturist 
in the destruction of vast numbers of noxious 
insects, the folly and cruelty of destroying 
them. I endeavored, also, strongly to impress 
upon all cultivators of the soil the importance of 

utting an immediate stop to the shooting of 
birds on their premises, by motives drawn from 
self-interest and humanity. My remarks, how- 
ever, were confined principally to those birds 
found in New England, that migrate from the 
South in the spring, and ing the summer 
with us, return again in autumn. But there is 
another class of birds, arriving from the north in 
the fall and winter, that I consider very useful to 
the cultivators of the soil, they either remaining 
with us through the winter, or leisurely passing — 
on to the South as the season advances, and return- 
ing, visit us again in the sping, on their way to 
their breeding-places at the north. It is to this 
class of our birds I wish to direct the attention of 

our readers, and claim for them protection. 

ow far I have made good this claim, can be de- 
termined after reading the articles that may be 
written upon the subject. S. P. Fowzer. 

Danvers Port, Jan. 26, 1855. 


THE WINTER MIGRATORY BIRDS OF 
NEW ENGLAND--No. 1. 
BY 8. P. FOWLER. 

These birds form a class whose habits and 
mode of life are somewhat different from many of 
other feathered tribes. Some of them reside 
in gloomy forests, and are seldom seen by man, 
oa being provided by nature with warm cloth- 
ing, they are enabled to resist the severest cold, 
and ap tly are content with the most scanty 
fare; their breeding-plaves are in the icy regions 
of the North, and they are seen by us only in 
their migratious. In consequence of this limited 
time for observation, and their summer residence 
in high northern latitudes, we see nothing of 
them at home, when arrayed in their nuptial 
dresses. Some of the birds inhabiting these cold 
regions, are very hardy and robust, and covered 
with a splendid plumage, and po great pow- 
er of song ; others are small, delicate and beauti- 
ful birds, and excite our surprise that with such 
comparative feebleness of flight, they should take 
such long journeys. They are strangers to beau- 
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tiful gardens and highly-cultivated fields, never 
entering them except in autumn when the sear 
and Seiler leaf is upon the trees, or in spring, 
when they have fallen to the ground, and before 
the swollen buds have expanded. We should 
suppose that these feeble birds, after having 
passed the winter at the South, might some of 
them be induced by the natural beauties of our an- 
cient commonwealth, as seen in her forests, lakes, 
rivers, orchards and gardens, to stop and pass the 
summer with us, and forego their journey to the 
North. But this they seldom do, impelled, as they 
gee | are, by an instinct implanted in them) 
y an all-wise Providence, difficult for them to 
overcome. And did not this principle exist in 
all animated nature, viz., a desire to inhabit par- 
ticular districts, we should see the strange specta- 
cle of one portion of a country crowded with ani- 
mals, while another portion, less, attractive, 
would be entirely destitute of them. But by the 
wise arrangement of Nature as we now see it, 
animals, birds and plants, by their peculiar con- 
formation, are made capable and desirous of in- 
habiting particular districts, and are thus distrib- 
uted over the entire globe, so that no part of it, 
however cold, dreary and uninviting, is destitute 
of its inhabitants. 
With these preliminary remarks, we will close 
this communication. 
Danvers Port, Jan. 26, 1855. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 





For the New England Farmer. 


BETHEL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Mgssr«. Epitors :—Thinking that some notice 
of the plan of operations in this society might 
‘stimulate others to form similar associations, I 
send you such information as may be of service. 
I think our plan will commend itself for its sim- 
plicity and efficiency. 

One year ago a few individuals agreed to pur- 
chase books, to the amount of at least one dollar 
a share, on agriculture, horticulture and similar 
subjects, and loan them to the club, with the 
privilege of withdrawing the same, together’ with 
their connection with the ‘society, should any 
one choose to do so. at any subsequent time. 
By this means we soon obtained a library on all 
the subjects necessary for such an association. 
These are put in charge of a responsible librarian, 
and exchanges made at the weekly meetings of 
the society. We have as few regulations as pos- 
sible—no two-thirds vote to tie our hands, but 
rely mainly on the individual interest of mem- 
bers. We meet at the houses of the members, 
take our wives with us, such as have any, and 
combine social intercourse with the discussion of 
whatever subject has been previously announced, 
with only one proviso—that our host shall pro- 
vide us with the best fruit in his ion. 
This latter, however, was only an appendage to 
our last meeting, as we were furnished wakes 
oyster supper, to our especial gratification. 

Perhaps some account of our last meeting 
might be of general interest. It was on the sub- 
ject of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Among the 
points under consideration was the fact that the 
common trees did not produce now as for- 
merly. The Rey. Z. Tuompson stated that the 





principal reason was, that people in Maine had 


been in the habit of transplanting the suckers 
from old trees, and then from these to another 
generation, until they had completely degenerated 
and could not be made to bear to any extent. 
He doubted whether the habit of grafting on 
such stocks would be successful. Dr. True en- 
dorsed the statement of Mr. Tuompson. He re- 
membered trees that bore the greatest quantity 
of fruit thirty-five years ago. Seedlings were 
obtained from these which bore also ; but, during 
a severe winter, the tops died, and an attempt was 
made to renew the stock by transplanting the 
suckers, but they never bore freely. This prac- 
tice has been carried to a great extent, especiall 
among farmers in Maine, and had done muc 
to discourage them from — the plum. 
It had long been known that the apple would not 
succeed from such shoots, but it had escaped 
notice in regard to the plum. If these facts were 
true, they should be more generally known. The 
habit of Western fruit-growers of root-grafting, 
making two or more trees out of one original 
root, was of doubtful utility, although we need 
more information on that point. The aN ot 
should know what they are about. Probably 
fifty thousand apple trees were set out last spring 
in Oxford county alone, and the, most of these 
are western trees, though justice requires the 
statement that they generally appeared well in 
this vicinity in the fall. 


In regard to the pear, it was suggested by Dr. 
TwitcHELL and others, that an agent be sent to 
some nursery to select trees instead of sending 
orders. No man would send an order for a sheep 
or an ox, but would be most desirous of seeing 
it before he purchased. The general impression 
of the society was that the price of dwarf pears 
is too high ; that a cheaper rate could be afforded 
for all the more common kinds. Attempts have 
been made to propagate the pear on the moun- 
tain ash and fmt om with doubtful success. 
One standard pear still lives in this village, which 
is — sixty years old, and there is no diffi- - 
eulty of their winter killing at the root, as in 
some places, for the ground rarely ever freezes 
before it is covered with snow for the winter. 
Care should be taken to tie the tops together 
while young, as the heavy snows will certainl 
split them down. The Bartlett pear, which is 
very tender, can easily be matted after tying 
round and ne ee the top with a stout 
cord. A very slight protection is all that may 
be necessary. 

Remarks were made on the ripening of the 
grape. The practice of covering the ground 
with cinders from the blacksmith’s shop, or with 
charcoal, was well calculated to absorb the rays 
of the sun and force them to ripen, as well as 
add to the health and growth of the vines. It 
was suggested that glass frames used for the hot- 
bed, might be set in a frame ‘near to the vines 
which run on a wall during the period of ripen- 
ing, and thus prevent the frosts. 

marks were also made on transplanting 
forest trees. People had run into opposite ex- 
tremes on the subject of — Some had left 
only a stump. Thio would not o here, especially 
with the elm. New shoots would grow, but they 
would be almost sure to be killed during the next 
winter. Others had not pruned at all. This 
would do if the tree were an evergreen, or if all 
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the roots and earth could be taken up with the 
tree; but this could seldom be done in this vi- 
cinity. Hence the practice of heading in, that 
is, of cutting off a portion from the extremities 
of all the principal branches, which would pre- 
vent that violent shock to the tree, and cause it 
to put forth new and healthy shoots, and give a 
symmetrical form to the tree, was recommended 
as the better course. 

Other remarks were made, by different mem- 
bers, on these and other topics, which will give 
eg readers an idea of what we are doing, and 

wwedoit. The result of last year’s opera- 
tions hag been to cause more fruit trees to be 
transplanted than in all the previous history of 
the town. 

As the ideas advanced here are new to us, per- 
haps they may need modifying or. confirming by 
these of your readers who have had more experi- 
ence than a two year old society. 

Bethel, Me., Jan. 24, 1855. N. T. True. 


Remarxs.—These are the plans of operation 
which are preparing the way for higher modes of 
culture, and for more thorough means of instruc- 
tion, both in the theory and practice of agri- 
culture. Success to your noble enterprize. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A GOOD BOOK. 


Mr. Eprror:—Though this is emphatically a 
boek-making and reading age, when books are 


blished and sold, not by thousands, but by hun- 
of thousands, yet it is equally true, that 

the great majority of books that come from the 
fertile and swiftly-flying presses, are not fit to be 


read; and it is refreshing to find a new work 
that we can with truth call good. Such I believe 
the ‘American Mack Book,’’ by Dr. J. Browne, 
to be. It is one of the best of the kind, (and the 
kind is good,) [ have ever seen; it is written in 
such a style that he who runs—if he reads—ma 

understand; and evidently by one who is au fait 
of all matters pertaining to agricultur 1 chemis- 
try. Every topic is treated in a clear and concise 
manner, and is worthy the attention of even that 
class of farmers, who are apt to speak disparag- 
ingly of books. This one ought to be in the 
hands of every person whe owns or cultivates a 
rod of land. It is calculated todo a great deal 
towards removing the prejudice that has existed 
against such books on account of being filled with 
“un ical’? matter, written in a strictly tech- 
nical style. And here let me quote a few lines 
from the author’s preface. ‘The design of the 
Awerican Muck Book, then, is not to present 
any novel or hitherto unheard-of theory or hy- 
pothesis in agriculture ; but to collect, arrange, 
and condense what men of experience and sound 
judgment, both of ancient and modern times, 
have already written upon the subject, embodied 
in a simplified form, together with such facts and 
observations as have come directly under the 
notice of the author, and such as may safely be 
recommended for general practice, treated of at 
the same time in such a manner as shall come 
within the comprehension of the ‘working far- 
mer’ who may have formed comparatively but 
little acquaintance with chemical science.”” And 


this is but one among the many such books that 
have been givén to the public from time to time, 
by the same enterprising publisher, C. M. Sax- 
ton, of New York, who has become not a little 
noted as a publisher of agricultural and scientific 
works. In closing, let me advise all your read- 
ers to purchase a copy, and I assure you and 
them, that they will find their money has been 
well expended. J. F. C. H. 
Newton Centre, Feb. 14, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 


RAISING APPLE TREES. 


Mr. Eprror :—Observing in the January num- 
ber of the New England Farmer an article under 
the head, ‘‘How long it takes to get pr sony I 
am induced to send you the results of my own 
experiments. 

n the fall of 1845 I planted. with my own 
hand some pomace. The next spring the seeds 
came up finely, and by the last of August had 
grown to such a size, that with the exception of 
one, I budded the whole of them. That one was 
so large in its growth, so smooth, so pres its 
leaf so handsome, that I was sure it would pro- 
duce a good natural fruit. The buds did well, 
the trees the next season grew nobly, and in four 
years from the bud I to have fruit. Last 
year a good many of the trees, which were trans- 
planted when three years old,- bore finely. In 





transplanting them I took pains to have large and 
|deop holes, which I filled with compost and good 
jsoil ; so that at this time, the trees have attained 
'a size and thrifty appearance which makes my 
young orchard one of the best I have ever seen of 
jits age. 

| I Thad the opinion formerly that it was the 
work of a life to get an orchard from the seed, 
but [ have found out to the contrary, and as there 
is great pleasure in rearing our own trees, I would 
recommend to every one who has opportunity to 
make the trial, at least on a small scale. 

In regard to the one tree I left unbudded, it 
proved, as I expected, a good fruit, fair, of suffi- 
cient size, ripening late in the fall. 

In the whole I raised several hundred trees, of 
perhaps twenty varieties, so that the experiment 
was sufficiently extensive to test its success. 

Amasa WALKER. 

N. Brookfield, Jan. 29, 1855. 


P. S.—According to my own observation, apple 

trees should be transplanted within three or four 
ears from the seed. If they are allowed to stand 
onger, they sustain more injury from removal. 

I suppose I shall not be misunderstood as re- 
commending the planting of seeds as the quickest 
way of getting a productive orchard, Every one 
must be aware that, other things being equal, 
trees produce in quantity according to their age, 
and if: trees are set out seven or ten years old, 
they will produce a a quantity of apples in a 
given time than could be got from the seed. 





Cuttinc Roots ror SHeer.—A correspondent 
of the Mark Lane Express says :—‘‘It is a matter 
of impossibility for young sheep to eat the turnips 
without being out. Iam certain that they will 
not thrive so quickly; and ‘I consider that one 
part out of three is lost. There is this difference 
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in cutting turnips and not cutting them: Suppose 
you put 100 sheep on turnips not cut and one 

und of oil-cake ; they will not do so well as 
00 sheep put on turnips cut without any cake, 
neither will they be fit for the butcher so soon by 
two months. Let any one try it: they will find 
my remarks upon this matter quite true.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


4& WINTER NIGHT. 

BY THE “PEASANT BARD.” 

It is a gusty, winter night ! 

The winds go howling on their flight, 

And raving past my windows bright, 
With furious din, 

Set the wild drift, like some chilled sprite, 
To peer within. 


Anon he tries, and shakes the sashes ; 

Now at the panes makes furious dashes ; 

He scratches, rattles, hisses, lashes,— 

y In vain he tries ; 

But folds his white robe, “‘pale as ashes,” 
And down he lies. 


T look into the night, and spy 

The tree-tops wrestling with the sky ; 

Now bowing, as the blast goes by, 
Now tossing mane, 

Like things of life, that would defy 
The blast again. 


It comes again ; how hoarse it roars, 

As through the sounding wood it pours! 

The avant courier shakes my doors, 
And fans my fire. 

Now smites the Storm-king, as he soars, 
His awful lyre ! 


There’s music in it to his ear, 

Who, lulled to soft repose, may hear ; 

But, ah! how many shake with fear 
At strains so dread, 

To whom it plays a requiem drear 
For comforts fled ! 


Gop’s creatures that are mine to keep— 

The patient ox, and “silly sheep,”— 

I cannot “lay me down to sleep” 
Unless I know, 

They’re safe from these fierce gusts that sweep 
The smothering snow. 


While by the crackling hearth I stay, 

My thoughts go forth, and far away 

They follow where the mad winds play 
O’er land and sea ; 

What tragic pictures they portray, 
All truthfully ! 


I see the poor, less blest than I ; 
The tear that freezes when they cry ; 
I see the sons of Misery, 
Begot of Crime. 
When shall a guilty world espy 
Millennial time ? 


When shall the poor by faults their own, 
For all their self-abuse atone ? 
Let the beguiling cup alone, 
Fell source of woe, 
And send its train attendant prone 
To shades below ? 


When shall the poor whom Heav’n makes so, 
The widow, pale with want and woe, 
And hungry orphans, born to know 
That living ’s dying, 
Find that the prophet-feeding crow 
E’en yet is flying? 


I see poor sufferers in distress. 
Upon the watery wilderness ; 
How roaring surges now suppress 
Their “bubbling groan,” 
As down they sink, all coffinless, 
To depths unknown. 


I see the pensive forest-child,— 

The Indian, in his snowy wild. 

The drift around his wigwam piled 
Is not as cold 

As is the white man’s “mercy mild;”— 
Write, knavery bold. 


Are all men brothers? Can we call, 
Who dwell upon this earthy ball, 
One Gop the Father of us all— 

The lost, the saved ? 
Then why is this a luckless Saul, 

And that a David ? 


Why made to differ? Answer ’s drowned 
By the great wind-harp’s solemn sound. 
O, never yet was answer found ! 
But this we know : 
Man’s heart is like the fallow ground ; 
See what ye sow! 





For the New England Farmer. 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 


As the raising of stock, an@ the importance of 
'improving our breeds of cattle, e-pecially in New 
| England, is beginning to attract the attention of 
ithe most intelligent farmers of our country, I 
\think it will be interesting to the readers of your 
paper, to allude briefly toa particular breed of 
eattle, the fame of which is already too wide 
spread to require any notice from me. But know- 
ing as I do from actual experience, the real value 
of this stock, I think a confirmation of what has 
been said concerning it, will be no more than jus- 
| tice to the public, and to the intelligent breeder 
‘who has conferred so great a benefit upon his 
‘brother farmers. 

I refer to the beautiful herd of short-horns, 
owned and bred by Paoli Lothrop, Esq., of South 
| Hadley Falls, Mass. I had the ;leasure of exam- 
|ining this stock during the past summer, and 
|was most amply paid for my journey. Mr. L.’s 
|herd is not large, but very select, and in my opin- 
|ion, is not excelled in the two important requi- 
sites, particularly for the New England farmer, 
of milk and beef, by any family of Durhams in 
our country. In breeding, Mr. L. has paid par- 
ticular attention to the milking properties of his 
stock, as may have been seen by the statement of 
the quantity of butter made by his cows at dif- 
ferent times, which appeared a few months since, 
in the Boston Cultivator, ani which accords en- 
tirely with my own experience. He has bred 
alone from animals of undoubted purity of a 
gree, which can in all cases be traced back, on 











the side of both sire and dam, to the three first 
volumes of the Engl’sh Herd Book. 

I have bred from bulls and cows of his herd for 
the last ten years, and have found that a judi- 


cious cross of his bulls with our best native cows 
resulted, invariably, in a decided improvement 
upon our stock. The high grade take on flesh 
when not in milk much more rapidly, and yield 
more abundantly at the pail, than the na- 
tives. We made from two three-ycars old heifers 
of this description, which calved about the first of 
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July last, being their first calves, in ()ctober 14|good healthy plant in the hill sufficient, as it will 
Ihe. of butter eS aclt : fed ts be- 


| day ; they were fed on 
grass and 4 bushel of roots each, per day. In Sep- 
tember, I sold a heifer four years old, which 
weighed 1080 lbs., dressed. She was§ am , 
and 4 native, and gave milk during thé winter 
previous. This animal never ate a particle of 
meal after she was a calf. She was fed on grass 
alone, with the exception of a few corn stocks, 
during the excessive drought in August. She was 
reared in the ordinary way, and was not an ex- 
ception to our stoek in general, 
same blood.- Her weight on the 15th of June 
last, was 1200 lbs., and on the 15th of Septem- 
ber she weighed 1560 lbs., having gained 360 lbs. 
in three months. This cow was-a granddaughter 
of Mr. Lothrop’s bull ‘‘North American,’’ (4253) 
English Herd Book. A valuable acquisition has 
been made to the herd of this gentleman in the 
bull ‘‘Kirkleavington’’ Ist, (11640) which is a tru- 
ly noble animal, possessing great vigor and fine 
symmetry, and will prove of great benefit toall who 
avail themselves of his services. This superb ani- 
mal was sired by Dake of Wellington, (3654,) 
who was out of Oxford premium cow by Short- 
tail (2624)—his dam, Lady Barrington 3d, out of 
Lady Barrington 2d, by Cleveland Ladd, (3407,) 
and hence to trace his pedigree one step further, 
his blood is 


4 Short-tail out of Duchess (82) by Belvidere (1706.) 
+ cow Oxford, out of Matchem cow by Duke of Cleveland (1937.) 
4 LadyBarrington (11) out of Lady Barrington by Belvidere (1706. ) 
4 Cleveland Ladd (3407) out of Matchem cow by Short-tail ( 21.) 
It will then be seen that he is full in the best 
blood of the herd of the late Thomas Bates, of 
Kirkleavington, England, as any bull in this 
country, except two or three whose dams. were 
Duchess*cows, and imported at a cost of more 
@an five thousand dollars each. 3B. Suicnzr. 
Woodstock, Ct. 





CULTIVATION OF SQUASHES. 


John McKee, of Bristol, Vt.,who raised the 
large squashes mentioned in the last volume of 
the Country Gentleman, e 330, has kifdly 
furnished us with his met of cultivation, as 
follows : 

As soon as the ground is warm enough to in- 
sure quick germination, I dig, on a southern ex- 
posure, holes two feet deep, and two feet apart 
each way, excluding the bottom soil and retain- 
ing the top. The holes should be filled within 
ten inches of the top with well-rotted hog or sta- 
ble manure ; the former I prefer. The holes 
should then be filled up with the top soil taken 
out, and be allowed to remain three or four days 
till the hills are thoroughly warmed before plant- 
ing the seed. Care should be taken to plant the 
seeds at the proper depth to insure their coming 
up—in a warm, dry soil, from two to three inches ; 
in a cold, wet soil from one to two inches deep. 

As soon as the plants appear above the sur- 
face, place four bricks, blocks of wood or a small 
box large enough to place a pane of glass upon ; 
this will force them along rapidly, and protect 
them from the depredations of the bugs, &c. 
They should be watered once a day, tii large 
enough to dispense with a covering, Pawn care- 
ful not to apply cold spring water, or at a time 
when the sun shines upon them. Morning’ or 


ing the| . 


roduce uashes. When the 

< to omer ty , cut of all Pape runners 
m the main vine exéept the one nearest the 
root, as these will set first and produce the best. 
Not more than ong or two sq es should be al- 
lowed to grow on:a vine. Soap suds or liquid 
manure is good ‘for them while growing, being 
careful not to« apply it too strong, or on the 
leaves.— Country leman. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SETTING OUT FRUIT TREES. 

There is little difference of opinion among 
nurserymén and fruit growers in ‘to cer- 
tain important facts connected with the trans- 
planting of trees. All agree that young ‘trees 
should be taken up carefully, as many roots re- 
tained as ible, and that the roots be kept 
moist until placed again in the ground. 1 
agree, likewise, that, in setting out the trees, 
great care should be taken to pulverize the soil 
and bring it direetly in contact with every por- 
tion ‘of the roots. But when it comes to the 
question of the proper time for transplanting 
trees, there is some difference of opinion. One 
nurseryman will tell you that all seed fruit 
(apples, pears and quinces,) should be trans- 
planted in the fall, and all stone fruit (peaches, 
plums, cherries, &c.,) in the Spring. Another 
will tell you that a// fruit should be transplanted 
in the fall, and another is quite as earnest in the 
belief that spring is the best time. So many cir- 
cumstances of season, of soil, of climate, and of 
subsequent treatment, enter’ into the culture of 
fruit trees, that these conflicting views are scarcely 
to be wondered at. Nevertheless, the w.iter of 
this believes that the great preponderance of testi- 
mony will be found in favor of fad/ transplanting 
fpr all kinds of fruit trees. ie aes reason has 
yet been given why, stone fruit should be affeeted 
differently from seed fruit, by fall wes wanes 
It may be that the pam, which ‘is scarcely hardy 
enough for some of our winters, is injured some- 
times by the harder freezing of the ground where 
it has disturbed in the fall; but the 
remedy for this is the covering of the roots with 
a greater depth of earth than is intended shall 
remain upon them, thereby shielding them from 
the too greater severity of the frost. (a.) In 
fact, it will be found much to the advantage of 
all trees transplanted in the fall, to heap around 
them a mound of earth which will be sufficient 
to turn off the water occasioned by melting snow, 
and to keep the wind and frost frdm displacing 
them. 

It is customary with some farmers to stock 
down their young orchards with grass the first, 
second, or third year after the trees are set out, 
and let them take their chance with the browsing 
of cattle in winter. Money thus invested is worse 


than thrown away.. Trees, especially on our old 
lands, will not grow with the roots down 
under a crop of . (b.) The frequent stirr: 


of the soil is absolutely essential to the growt 

and development of the tree. There are very few 
soils so poor‘that they will not grow fruit trees, 
if kept well stirred up with the plow, the culti- 
vator, or the hoe. In fact, those who have. been 





evening should be set apart for this. I think one 


most siccessful in the cultivation of fruit for 
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market, are of opinion that barn-yard manure 
by no means requisite to the speedy growth 
So and the writer —— a 
apple an trees quite as as t 
ry stot Bhaged = par gravelly soil, with no 
other manure than compost, placed in the hills 
of corn and potatoes planted among the trees. 
The stirring of the earth, in hoeing the , 
was much better for the trees than any ible 
amount of manure would have been, if left lying 
dormant with the soil. (c.) On no account 
whatever should stable manure be brought in 
direct contact with the roots of “t. Its inva- 
riable tendency is to canker them. If such ma- 
nure must be used, let it be upon the surface of 
the grou: d, whence its juices will find their way 
down to the roots quite as fast as is good for 
them. But a better way is to dispense with 
stable manure entirely, and mulch the trees, 
during both summer and winter, with straw, 
litter from the barn-yard, potato tops, small 
brush, or even shavings. These substances keep 
the ground loose, and at the same time impart to 
it that constant vegetable decay, which is essen- 
tial to the formation of fibrous wood. _Swam 
muck and peat muck are also excellent substances 
to place around fruit trees, whether young or 
old. 

It is also important that judgment should be 
exercised in the trimming of fruit trees. Some 
permit them to grow with suckers at the roots 
and on the limbs, and others cut and slash awa 
as though all a tree had to do was to grow itself 
away from the knife. Both these extremes are 
to be avoided. When the tree is transplanted, 
about as much should be cut from the limbs as 
will correspond with the loss of roots; and the 
tree should be slightly trimmed from year to 
year thereafter, as it developes its suckers or 
superabundant wood ; but on no account should 
the larger limbs *be severed, unless they are in 
some way diseased. They may be headed in, 
if inclined to grow so as to give an awkward ap- 
pearance to the tree; but the severing of large 
limbs cannot fail to shorten life. In such matters 
as these, the better way is, never to listen to the 
suggestions or extravagant opinions of those whose 
knowledge is in inverse ratio to their practical ex- 
perience, but to pursue that judicious course 
which every man’s common sense will suggest, if 
he will but take the trouble to think upon the or- 
dinary rules which govern vegetable life. (d.) 

In some cases trees are set out, and a few feet of 
soil around their bodies kept in a mellow condi- 
tion, while the grass sward occupies the remain- 
der of the field. This is wrong. It is the earth at 
the extremities of the roots which needs to be 
kept loose, that they may extend themselves in 
every direction from the tree. In order to ascer- 
tain the difference between these two modes of 
cultivation, the writer of this, last spring, pur- 
chased at auction a dozen small peach trees. Half 
were set in ground planted with potatoes, and the 
other moiety in grass land, where the soil and 
sod were only disturbed sufficiently to give place 
to the trees. The former more than doubled 
their size, while the latter scarcely grew at all. 
It may be safely set down as a rule, that land 
devoted to fruit is in no danger of being too 
often or too thoroughly cultivated, provided the 
roots of the trees are not broken or otherwise in- 


is 
of 


ought} 


jured. In fact, it is better te mer ate * 
place a — er permi 
. anbiicuth, or overrun with 
BE. C. P. 


j Reuarxs.—(a.) If it can be made convenient 


to transplant peach trees in the spring, we should 
recommend that season. So far as our observa- 
tion and practice extend, the spring has been 
found the most favorable. We regret our ina- 
bility to give a reason for this, more than the 
simple fact. ‘ 

(d.) The roots of young trees will turn away 
from grass, though it may be two or three feet 
distant, if on another side the land be mellow 
and rich. 

(c.) In our opinion, there is no mistake on the 
farm so prominent as that of neglecting to stir 
the soil sufficiently often. It is to this fact that 
wheat, when sown in drills and hoed, often pro- 


P| duces more than double the number of bushels per 


acre of that sown broedcast, and the soil not 
touched afterward. ‘‘Stir the soil—-stir the soil’’— 
ought to be inscribed on the trees and gate posts 
wherever the farmer goes. Why should the 
memory of Warr and Futon be cherished more 
than that of Jeruro Tutt? If the farmers of the 
world would but avail themselves of his teachings 
and faithfully stir the soil, benefits as great would 
flow from it as have ever been conferred by steam. 

(d.) We regret that our correspondent didwot 
state what season he considers the most profile 
for pruning. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ON PRUNING. 


Mr. Epiror : — The excellent remarks of Wu- 
uM ‘D. Brown, in your January number, are 
more to the point than I have ever seen. I have 
tried all seasons for pruning, and haye come to 
the conclusion that the best time to prune is im- 
mediately after gathering the fruit. 

I would trim or prune cherry trees in July ; 
plum trees in September ; peach trees in the fall ; 
quince trees in October; apple and pear trees 
when the fruit is gathered. Those that ripen 
early I would prune early, and those that ripen 
late should be pruned in October, By so doing 
we escape any injury to the bark, and there is no 
fear of the sap oozing out, and the wounds grow 
nearly over the first season. We also avoid crack- 
ing, which often occurs in the winter pruning. 
Suckers can be removed at any time, but the fi 
is the best time to remove them. All trees should 
‘be so trimmed and trained as to allow teams to 
pass under them, and also to prevent cattle from 
woneng > limbs. 


ours truly, S. A. Saurrizrr. 





Cure. ror Burns.—The American Agricul- 
turist says, ‘‘Of all applications for a burn, we 





believe there are none equal to a simple penn 
of common wheat flour. This is always at hand, 
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amount of those absorbed = sey naasien$ 

protective covering. er advan 
the flour co is, that next to the pn pe 
it is kept moist flexible. It can also be readily 
washed off, without fufther irritation in remov- 
ing. “It maybe occasionally washed off very care- 
tally when Hf has become matted and dry, and a 
new covering be wedin on,”’ 


and while it requires no skill in using, it 
duces almost asto effects yen 


poppers SP upon the sur of a slight or deep 
urn, is at once absorbed by the flour, and forms 
a paste which shuts out the air. As long as the 
fluid matters continue flowi , they are absorbed, 
and thus prevented from _p: ucing irritation, as 

they would do if kept from ing off by oily 
or resinous applications, while the greater the 











WAKEFIELD’S HAND CORN PLANTER. 


This implement was patented July 25, 1854,/ture, by bringing it into perfect and close contact 
by Cuartes A. Waxkertetp, of Plainfield, Mass.,' with the soil under and around it, while the earth 
and the inventor says, ‘‘is designed for planting falling loosely over, cannot obstruct the coming 
corn, broom-corn. seeds, beans, and similar seeds. ' up and growth of the blade. 

It is carried and used (as represented in the above] « The Planter is simple i in construction, not li- 


engraving) as a cane or walking-stick, requiring able to get out of repair, and weighs about seven 
no delay and no additional motion and effort, Is! pounds, and costs the farmer only five dollars, 
adapted for planting in rocky and uneven ground, which price he can afford to pay, if used only for 
and in all kinds of soil. Is easily adjusted to’ |planting in a common garden. With this imple- 
plant at any desired depth, and to drop any re-' ment one acre of corn can be planted in the most 
quired number of seeds in a hill. perfect manner in one hour.’ 





‘‘The method or mode by which the seed is 
planted with the Planter is new, and it is believed 
possesses advantages over every other, not only in 
facility of use, but in hastening germination.— 
The seed is forced by pressure obliquely from the 
surfuce of the ground to the required depth, thus 
ensuring the immediate absorption of the mois- 


We have examined the implement described 
above, with considerable cure, and have practiced 
extensively with it on the carpet; and it seems to 
us to combine the requisite qualifications for do- 
ing the work well. Many of our best farmers do 
not think it objectionable—but, on the contrary, 
favorable—to drop the kernels of corn quite close 
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to each other. Dropping eorn is a slow and te- 
dious process, and we hope farmers will carefilly 
examine this and other machines for this 2 sa 
before the season of planting comes on. We have 
no doubt but there is a better way of doing the 
work than by dropping by hand. 

One of these implements is left at this office, 
where farmers may examine and try it. 





A CORN CROP. 
STATEMENT OF JOEL HAYWARD, OF ASHBY. 


GunttemEN : — The field of corn I present for 
your consideration was grown on one acre of land, 
and was treated in the following manner ; it be- 
ing of a deep loam, and inclining towards the 
east. It was broken up in the fall of 1852. In 
the spring of 1853, applied 27 loads of compost, 
and planted to corn, raising 78 bushels per acre. 
In the spring of 1854, May 9, plowed eight inch- 
es deep. _ 15 and 16, plied 13 loads of green 
manure, and plowed 10 inches deep. May 17 and 
18, furrowed both ways, three feet and three 
inches apart, and put 13 loads of compost in the 
hill, and planted with the Tuscan white corn, 
putting four and 5 kernels to the hill. Plowed 
and hoed twice. The eommittee on grain of the 
Worcester North Agricultural Society visited the 
field in October, and selected one as an aver- 
age of the field, which was harvested and weighed 
39 lbs. Allowing 70 Ibs. for a bushel, there 
would have been 80 bushels acre. I also 
raised 4 bushels of beans and 1 load of pumpkins. 


. ESTIMATED EXPENSE. 


= 


Planti 


By 80 bushels corn, at $1,124 per bushel 
Stalks and husks 
4 bushels beans 





For the New England Farmer. 


CORRECTION. 


Mr. Eprror:—In the Farmer for Feb. 3, your 
al devil makes curious sense out of a few 
ines 1 sent you about my experiment with pota- 
toes. Instead of “two barrels,’’ read two pounds. 
For “eleven eyes to a piece,” read one eye to a 
piece. And in the eleventh line, for ‘sixty bar- 
rels,’’ read sixty pounds. And for a signature 
read S. Tenney instead of T. Tenney. The soil 
in which I planted the potatoes would have re- 
quired at least twenty-five loads of manure to the 
acre, to have put it in good condition for corn. 

I tried the experiment out of curiosity, to see 
if potatoes woul w, seeded at less than one- 
half ounce to a hill. Sixty out of seventy-five 
grew. Yours, &e., : 
West Poland, Me., Feb., 1855. 





Rewarks.—The ‘‘printer’s devil” is not frirly 
chargeable with a// the errors that are committed. 
The word ‘‘eleven’? was so fairly writtem that 
when the question was referred to us for a solu- 
tion, we directed that it should stand as eleven, 
though the sense was not obvious. Writers must 
be careful, as well as printers and editors. In the 
manuscript of ¢his communication, we have cor- 
rected an error which, had it remained, would 
undoubtedly be charged to the printer. 





SEVENTH LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTU- 
RAL MEETING. 
Reported for the New England Farmer, 
‘ BY WILLIAM W. HILL. 

The seventh weekly meeting was held at the 
State House on Tuesday evening, Feb. 27. The 
subject for discussion was Manures. 

Dr. Reynoips, of Concord, presided, and re- 
marked, as he assumed the chair, that he found 
himself ealled upon to oceupy the position unex- 
pectedly, and was unprepared to make remarks. 
He then went om to observe that in New England, 
manures are essential to agriculture, while in 
some sections of-our country, as in the Mississippi 
bottoriis, large crops are obtained without it. Our 
climate, too, is such that itis necessary to stim- 
ulate our crops. For these reasons, it has been 
the great question with agriculturists how to sup- 
ply these stimulants in the cheapest manner. If 
guano answers all the purposes which it is said it 
will, it is the cheapest manure there is,—that is, 
if we have to purchase our fertilizers. Dr. Rey- 
nolds detailed an experiment made summer before 
last, by & gentleman in his neighborhood. He 
plowed up a piece of pine plain, the produce of 
one acre of which he told his workman should be 
his, (and he would plow it,) provided he would 
put on 25 loads of compost manure. The adjoin- 
ing portion he manured with 250 pounds of gua- 
no to the acre. The whole was planted with corn 
at the same time, and received the same cultiva- 
tion, and the result was that the guano lot yield- 
ed double what the other did, ‘per acre. The 
compost was hauled half a mile, and the expense 
of getting it upon the land exceeded the cost of 
the guano. People have complained of the guano 
failing the past season. He thought the fact was 
to be attributed, in a great measure, to its being 
used alone, without being mixed with compost or 
other manure. In consequence of this neglect, 
the roots of the plants have been brought in con- 
tact with, the caustic guano, and the résult was 
fatal to them. We have got to learn how to use 
it. The drought, too, probably had something to 
do with the failure of the guano. Dr. Reynolds 
concluded by introducing to the meeting— 

Dr. A. A. Havgs, State Assayer, who com- 
menced by speaking of the necessity of cheap fer- 
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tilizers in New England, remarking that the 
supply was not abundant, being limited to the 
peat beds, the wash from the hills, and the com- 
post of the barn-yard. Hesaid he did not believe 
that lands ever ‘wore out,’’ and referred to the 
rich acres of England, which have been culti- 
vated for centuries, as proof. If the right method 
is only pursued, New England may be made what 
it once was, a garden. It has been supposed 
that there was something peculiar about New 
England soils,—that they would run out after a 
series of years, for certain crops, and then, after 
the lapse of a few years, again produce those 
crops. This, he thought, was owing to the eli- 
mate. In the spring we have heavy rains, which 
are succeeded by an aridity or dryness equal to a 
desert. We have not the. seasonable showers of 
England. If we only had them, he believed: we 
could raise pine apples and other tropical plants, 
for we have a temperature as high as if only 13 
degrees from the equator. We should have es- 
pecial regard to climate in selecting manures, and 
get those which will maintain a certain tempera- 
ture beneath the ground, and enable the plant 
to throw out leaves early and abundantly, and 
to sustain itself in time of drought by absorbing 
the dew. We know that when a plant puts out 
large leaves, it bears a drought remarkably well. 
Another element essential to the growth of plants, 
is the inorganic parts of rocks. The plantshould 
be able to find some decomposing rock in the soil. 
But the spring time is too short to supply this 
element, unless we resort to artificial, means. 
The gentleman spoke at some length in regard to 
guano, referring particularly to a new kind 
which has been introduced, the composition of 
which he had studied, as well as witnessed its 
operation to some extent. The guano heretofore 
used has come from the west coast of South 
America, where a rainless climate’ prevails, with 
a temperature of 65 to 84 degrees. It is com- 
posed of the bodies of seals and the droppings of 
birds. Seals, which abound.in that region, al- 
ways take to the shore when sick, and their 
bodies, with the excrements of birds, decomposed 
at a high. temperature, and in a compact state, 
have produced a large amount of guano. It is com- 
posed of 26 parts of humus, or ‘‘geine,”’ [woody 
and vegetable fibre, in a state of decay—Ed.]} 
26 of phosphate of lime, and a large amount of 
sand and moisture make up the 100 parts. Its 
ammonial ingredient has been deemed an essen- 
tial in all manures ; but there is something else 
besides ammonia required to produce a crop in a 
New England soil. There is in it a principle like 
yeast, causing it to ferment, and it therefore has 
a life-giving energy in it. It can be used with 
great success where irrigation can be resorted to, 
as it requires a great deal of water to make it 





beneficial. It contains all the elements needed 
for plants, but in a too concentrated form, and 
unless circumstances are such that it can react 
on substances in the soil, eannot benefit them. 
The new kind of guano is obtained on the Atlan- 
tic coast, and is produced where rains fall fre- 
quently. Although’containing nearly the same 
amount of ammonia as the Peruvian guano, its 
fermentation is altogether different in consequence 
of the rains. Its composition is nearly that of 
powdered bones, the proportion of phosphate of 
lime being very large, amounting to from 40 to 
60 per cept., while the ‘‘geine’’ arising from the 
decomposition of animal matter, seldom exceeds 
16 per cent. It always contains from 16 to 18 
per cent. of water. It contains a valuable acid, 
and a large amount of phosphate and carbonate 
of lime, is open in texture, and readily dissolves. 
It contains 40 to 50 per cent. of phosphate of 
lime—an ubsolute necessity for the growth of 
plants—while the Peruvian has only 20 to 26. 
This phosphate of lime is an ingredient which 
our New England soils are. greatly deficient in. 
The notion that large portions of ammonia are 
requisite for plants, he considered fallacious, from 
the fact that after.the wood has: been cut from a 
piece of land, and it has been burnt over, it is fit 
for a crop ; for every scientific man knows that 
the more a piece of ground is burnt over, the less 
ammonia is there, and in a piece of land thus 
treated, there is less than in an old pasture. By 
choosing alkaline manures, farmers are apt to 
overburden the soil. Phosphate of lime is.abso- 
lutely essential, and there is no thanure equal to 
that of the barn-yard. The Atlantic guano is 
well adapted to compost. One method of apply- 
ing it is to spread it upon.*the snow in winter, to 
be dissolved and mixed with the earth in spring ; 
and this method has worked very well, so far as | 
known. 

Dr. Reynoxps offered some excellent remarks 
in regard to the importance of securing the liquid 
manures of the farm, as they are required to fur- 
nish the nitrogen which forms the seed, while the 
solids form the stem. He thought guano an ex- 
cellent top-dressing, and recommended that it be 
applied just as the frost is coming out of the 
ground. ' 

Dr. Cuartes T. Jackson, the chemist and ge- 
ologist, was next introduced, and made some very 
interesting remarks. [le said he was familiar 
with the Mexican guano alluded to by Dr. Hayes, 
and so far as regards the phosphate, it was a very 
excellent article. Some of it contains no ammo- 
nia at all, while other samples resemble very 
much the Peruvian. The relative value of the 
two he did not consider fully settled. He was 
not prepared to abandon ammonia as a useless 
ingredient in guano, or manure of any kind. 
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Ammonia does not act merely as ammonia in 
manure, but absorbs the organic matters in the 
soil, combines with the acids and neutralises 
them, and decomposes the sulphate of iron. Put 
a root of clover into a vessel containing an am- 
monical solution of peat, and another into a ves- 
sel of clear water, and it will be found that the 
former will, after a few days, become of a rich 
green color, and the solution changes its color, 
while the ammonia has disappeared,—showing 
that it is the ammonia which nourishes the 
plant, while the other will fade and perish. The 
ammonia of guano performs the same service 23 
is obtained from any other source. Manures 
should not be too easily spluble, because the or- 
ganic elements will be carried off by the rains. 
They should dissolve gradually. There is no 
manure better than leached ashes; it is nearly 
as good as guano ; it contains a large portion of 
phosphate of lime. Recurring again to guano, 
he said it seemed strange to him that so enormous 
quantities are thrown away upon the seaboard. 
Their bones are phosphate of lime, and both 
bones and flesh can be converted into excellent 
manure by putting them into the compost heap, 
and, if dried and ground up and mixed with 
chalk, will constitute an excellent guano. In 
many places on our seacoast, fish can be manu- 
factured into guano without the aid of South 
American birds, and Dr. Jackson said he was 
surprised that no establishments had been set up 
for its manufacture. The South understands the 
value of artificial manures much better than the 
North, and at Baltimore they are regularly man- 
ufactured. There are two methods of using 
guano, and he would recommend both ways— 
that is, plow in one-half and harrow in the other 
half. With small grains, perhaps harrowing 
would be sufficient. It needs a great deal of 
moisture. As an interesting fact, the speaker 
stated that peat, dried in a hot sun, contains 25 
pounds of water to the 100. All vegetable mat- 
ters have this remarkable quality of retaining 
moisture. 


Mr. Done, of Sutton, explained an interesting 
experiment made by him in 1852, with two Devon 
steers, which were stalled constantly, for eight 
weeks. In that time they consumed 2035 lbs. of 
hay and 400 Ibs. of meal, in all 2435 Ibs. hay and 
meal, equal to 2 per cent. of the live weight re- 
duced to hay. The solid manure was all saved, 
and weighed 4543 lbs., and measured 100 bush- 
els, potato measure, 2 4-5 bushels short of a cord, 
worth on the farm say $6,00. These steers stood 
during the eight weeks on a tight floor. The ma- 
nure was all collected once in each day, and left 
for two weeks where the liquid fell into the cellar, 
then weighed and measured, and the result was as 
above. Now here was say $5,00 of solid, and by 


estimate $6,00 for liquid manure to the ton of 
feed consumed, $11,00 worth of phosphates, to 
say $14,00 for hay, $5,00 for meal—$19,00 ; 80 
that we lose eleven dollars werth of the phos- 
phates to every ton of hay sold. Mr. Dodge also 
offered some interesting remarks in relation to the 
waste of liquid manures, and expressed his faith 
in the phosphates, if we-can only learn how to 
handle them. Leached ashes had done great 
things for him, but the reason for it he did not 
know. 

R. Morris CopEtanp, Esq., of Lexington, made 
some very pertinent remarks in regard to the im- 
portance of a proper disintegration of the soil— 
which he considered as important as the kind of 
manure applied. 

Hon. Amasa Watxer, of North Brookfield, also 
made some remarks, which were listened to with 
much ‘interest in regard to the necessity of deve- 
loping more thoroughly our home resources for 
obtaining manure—the necessity of experiment- 
ing with guano—and the facility of reclaiming 
old pasture lands. 





For the New England Farmer. 


DAIRIES--BREEDS. 


Frienp Brown : — Your monthly for February 
(page 84) brings to me the communication of 
‘*Essex,” upon Dairies. May I hope to be par- 
doned, if I have discerned in the distance the 
ghost of the old Oaks cow? Her spirit seems to 
be rapping to us, through the whole article. My 
friend, whom I think I recognize, will excuse me 
for suspecting him of prejudice ; not of prejudice 
towards individuals, but of partiality for, and 
prejudice against, breeds of animals. 

Inasmuch as my name is used in suid article, I 
may be allowed to examine its correctness and 
fairness. 

Passing over the taunt about ‘extraordinary 
butter products,’’ and taking advantage of the 
admission that the ‘‘products from the towns of 
Worcester and Barre are quire FarR for the sea- 
son,’’ we come to the conclusion that they (the 
products) “are not better than can be found on 
many farms where the pasturage is coov.’’ Now 
I submit to my friend Essex, if that is ‘‘guite 
fair,’’.under the circumstances. My return was 
of a dairy, from a farm where the pasturage was 
not only not coop, but was so poor, that, for a 
portion of the time, ‘‘the cows might almost be said 
to suffer for want.” 

Essex says he procured butter for his family, 
from a farm ‘‘where the cows have yielded an ay- 
erage of a pound a day for the entire bulter-making 
season, and in the best part of it 9 or 10 pounds a 
week.’’ I have no doubt of it; nor do I doubt 
that that particular farm is one of the many that 
can be found ‘“‘where the pasturage is good.” — 
But then Essex claims, as matter of credit for 
these cows, that they are ‘‘entirely natives,” and 
that ‘“‘Mr. Lincoln’s improved stock have done no 
better.”’ : 

I will not stop to ask Essex what constitutes an 





‘entirely nalive,’’ in contra-distinction to an “‘im- 
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proved stock ;’’ nor to inquire how he hag ascer- 
tained, withcertainty, a fact ‘so extremely diffi- 
cult to learn. I admit, cheerfully, that there 
may be stock entirely native, since Essex asserts 
it; and that the dairy of Essex’s friends has often 
made a pound of butter daily, for each cow, for 
the entire butter-making season. 1 no more doubt 
this, than that these cows were kept upon a farm 
where the ‘‘pasturage is good.’’ To clinch the 
insinuated superiority of ‘‘entirely native’’ cows, 
Essex cites a newspaper statement, that four 
cows, in Michigan, yielded 174 lbs. of butter and 
1050 lbs. of cheese, in the space of 100 days. 

Analyzed, it will be seen that, allowing three 
pounds of cheese to one of butter, (which is con- 
ceded about here to be the proper proportion,) 
this amounts to 106 lbs. of Patter, per cow, for 
100 days. ‘‘Mr. Lincoln's improved stock’’ yield- 
ed during an actual milking period for the whole 
of 141 days, 142 lbs. 6 oz. At the actual average 
rate of yield for 141 days, had the six cows been 
in milk during the whole period of trial, (five 
months,) there would have been, to each cow, a 
yield of 153 Ibs. and a fraction for 150 days. 

Again, in Marblehead, a few years since, four 
cows of a Mr. Stone, descendants of an ill-looking 
hornless animal that was purchased from a Ham 
shire drove, (and therefore ‘‘entirely native,’’) in 
the space of 40 days yielded 240 lbs. of butter. 
Pretty well, I confess, for four cows that were 
hornless and ill-looking, (and therefore native!) 
or for any cows. But seriously, if this last yield 
was claimed to have been obtained from pastur- 
age alone, no matter how good, I should have 
liked just to have examined the quality of both 
butter and scales. 

Because the premium was awarded to my stock, 
it does not follow that I claimed, or the commit- 
tee conceded, the product as extraordinary. Es- 
sex will bear in mind the facts, as they appear in 
my statement, that I did not select my szz BEst 
cows for butter; that my pasturage was poor in 
quality, and scanty in quantity; that I had to 
change milkers eight times during my trial ; that 
my trial cows run with seven others, during the 
season ; that the butter was worked upon a ta- 
ble, and, of course, thoroughly ; and that the 
weight was ascertained by each separate pound, 
instead of in the mass, at each churning ; and the 
whole statement not matters of loose conversa- 
tion, but made under the sanction of an oath. 

To the truth and fairness of one statement made 
by Essex, I most cordially agree. It is, that to 
understand a cow, ‘‘she must be summered and 
wintered.”’ ‘* You cannot,’” he says, ‘‘begin to 
form a true idea of the value of a cow, from the 

roduct of one week, or one month ; it must be 


or the season entire, with an average fair feed.’’|4 


Nothing can be more true. And if our societies 
would offer their premiums upon such plan, I 
should have more confidence in the good to result 
therefrom. 

Not by way of boasting of what Essex calls my 
‘improved stock,’”’ but solely to induce him to 
hunt up a return, for an equal period of time, 
from as many cows, even though hornless, and ill- 
looking, and entirely native, I subjoin from m 
dairy book a statement extending from Jan. 1, 
1854, to Jan. 1, 1855. 

I kept 13 cows and a bull, 12 of which cows 
constituted my dairy, and three of these heifers 





with their first calves. They have been in milk 
for very unequal periods during the yet. The 

test number of days during the above period 
in which any one has given milk, has been 337, 
and the least number for any has been 26. 

To illustrate, a cow was dried the 13th day of 
February, and calved the 20th May, subsequent- 
ly. Now, in making my account, I deduct from 
the 365 days of the year, the number between 
Feb. 13 and May 20, and call her in milk 269 
days, and so with the others. I find then that the 
aggregate number of days’ milking of the 12 cows 
is 3018, and the number of pounds of butter 
yielded, for the above period, is 2296 12-16. 

Look again at this matter in another light. In 
1853, I moved upon my present farm. I churned 


On the 13th day of May, Flora McDonald, a 
full blood Ayrshire cow, calved ; the day previous 
to which I turned to pasture. I stop the account 
here, because previous to another churning other 
cows had calved. Let us see how it was in 1854, 
in the lot of cows in which this same Flora was 
placed for trial. 


Two of these six cows calved May 2d; and three 
had calved previously. Flora calved May 20, 
subsequently to the time of turning to pasture. 

In 1852, on a farm where the pastu was 
better in quantity and quality, I kept eight cows, 
only one of which I now have, and 


May 3, churned 
1 


What conclusion will Essex draw from this? 

There is no doubt that the six cows, as Essex 
says, of “‘improved breed,’’ in May, 1854, upon 
a farm where the pasturage is poor beyond ques- 
tion, made nearly as much butter as eight cows 
did, in the same period of 1852, where the pas- 
turage was good, and of more than ordinary qual- 
ity for butter. 

The comparison of the two dairies, for these 
two years, can, perhaps, be profitably pursued. 
And it stands thus : 

6 cows of “improved breed,” in 


8 cows of 0008, Saeed pastur- hgh A 
158 Ibs. 15 of.| Mays. teers ASO Ibe 
165 Ibs. 1 oz.| July 
141 Ibs. 12 oz. | ‘August. . 
-seee+120 Ibs. 10 on. | 24 days 1 

a 7 7 
be said that the last was a better butter 
season than that of 1852. By no means. The 
pasturage was better? Quite the reverse. The 
truth is, the stock was better, while the feed was 
poorer. The rapid decline from June tells the 
story of the pasturage, pretty well. 

In 1852 I did my own mi - aoe rove ag 
ing incapacitated, personally, eight differ- 
eat uniikenn ; whili, daring Wath période, the best 
dairy woman in the world (my own wife) had 


in Sept. 


It ay. 
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sole charge of ey ing ; doing all the work, 
with hee sam Res oe fans 

I, at least, must speak well of ‘‘improved 
stock,”’ since present stock is composed of 
what would be called such, with the exception of 
one animal. 

The eight head of 1852 produced 1226 Ibs. 94 
oz. butter. They should be credited in addition 
with cream for the family. 

The twelve head of 1854 yielded 2296 lbs. 11 
oz. butter, as weighed in so many distinct weigh- 
ings. One milking daily of one of these cows was 
taken from the dairy, from the early part of 
August till the 23d day of Novemher. 

It will be seen that, with a poorer pastu in 
1854, I have added 470 Ibs. to the yield of my 
dairy, «bove what the increase in the number of 
animals over 1852 would have led me t» expect. 
How will Essex account for this? It seems to me 
there can be but one explanation. 

Still, [ do not look upon this comparison as at 
all fair. To satisfy me, the comparison should 
be made by a trial of an equal number of cows, 
of improved and native breed, kept upon the same 
farm, milked by the same person, and the whole 
dairy under the same management. If the trial 
was continued for a year, we should lay a foun- 
dation for judging about breeds of animals. If, 
after that, the experiment could be conducted by 
some half dozen different persons, in different 
parts of the State, we might hope to settle the 
question, so far as the farmers of this State were 
concerned. 

In conclusion, by way of concession to the ‘‘en- 
tirely native’’ feeling of my friend Essex, let me 
say, that, were I to have remained upon my pre- 
sent farm another year, I should have discarded 
from my dairy a full-blood and a % Ayrshire cow, 
not, however, because they were inferior milkers, 
but, because being superzor milkers, they were 
not above the average of cows for butter. 

Yours, in great length, 
Worcester, Feb. 17,1855. W.S. Lincox. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 

A Yankee Farm near Washington—Apples and Peaches—Pear 
Tree Blight —Draining—Oxen and Mules—Subsoiling—Shell 
Lime—The Peculiar Institution.” 

Lest our readers should be too strongly im~- 
presse. with views of the shady side of agricul- 
ture in this district, let me give them a glimpse 
of something brighter. 

Yesterday, on the tenth of January, when 1 
suppose all New England was frozen as hard as 
an iceberg, 1 made, with the owner, a visit to 
the farm of Mr. Witti1am M. Morrison, of this 
city, and observed, with much pleasure, the ap- 
plication of ‘‘northern principles’’ of agriculture 
to southern soil. Mr. Morrison’s farm contains 
about « hundred and twenty acres, and lies near 
the Rockville plank road, four miles from Wash- 
ington. He is a New Hampshire man, a natiye 
of Sanbornton, and, although he has been thirty 
years away from the Granite hills, has not for- 
gotten his native State, or lost his taste for culti- 
vating the earth, acquired on his father’s farm in 
boyhood. 





He bought this farm about four years ago, for 
thirty-five dollars an aere. It was then destitute 
of buildings, and almost without fences. He has 
erected a pleasant though not expensive house, 
and a barn on the New England plan, with a 
tie-up for his cattle—a luxury to which the 
cattle in this region are very little accustomed ; 
most of the steeds and heifers of three years old 
never having seen the inside of a barn in their 
lives. His land is rolling, a part a sandy loam, 
with a clay subsoil, and a part clay loam, witha 
considerable extent of what we call swamp land, 
of a dark alluvial character. It looks much like 
a Middlesex county farm, entirely free from 
stones. The fences, which divide it into three 
or four enclosures, are of chestuut posts and 
rails, four rails high, such as we see in some parts 
of New England. Mr. Morrison has fenced off 
forty acres for a pasture, which he is improving, 
and is giving great attention to the raising of hay 
and fruit. He has already planted about one 
thousand apple trees, six hundred of which are 
Baldwins, about twelve hundred peach trees, six 
hundred plums, and seven hundred pear trees. 

He has fears that the Baldwin may prove too 
early in this latitude, and now prefers some vari- 
eties which originated further south, and ripen 
later. His trees, most of them, look thriving. 
Many, however, have marks of injury, which he 
attributes to the locusts, an enemy with which 
fruit-growers at the north have not been much 
acquainted. The trees are yet so young, that it 
is too early to be confident of their success, and 
although I see daily fine apples in the market, 
said to be raised in the neighborhood, I have 
looked in vait for am acre of what at the north 
we should call a good orchard, in bearing. The 
eare, however, which we bestow upon our trees, 
is entirely unknown here, and it is to be hoped 
that our friend may find abundant success in his 
fruit-growing. His pears, which are mostly 
dwarfs, have suffered very much from the blight, 
which, like some diseases in the human system, 
seems to select for its victims those of fullest life 
and vigor. Many almost perfect trees, six feet or 
more in height, were shown me, utterly blasted. 
Mr. M. attributes their destruction to the heat of 
the sun ; but, whatever it may be, the symptoms 
and result appear to me to bethe same which we 
everywhere see and hear of, under the name of 
sap-blight, and the like, and as to the causes of 
which, as about most other matters, ‘‘commenta- 
tors differ.’’ Mr. Morrison philosophically re- 
marked that he could go out and cry over his 
pear trees, if it would do them any good ; but he 
did not see that it would. He thinks the peach 
rather an uncertain crop even here, as it seems to 
be everywhere. 

As to his grass lands, he is pursuing a thorough 
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course of draining and thoroughly subduing. His 
drains are three feet deep, er more, most of them 
covered. They are madé by placing short logs 
across, and coverifig with old rails, agd then with 
sods, bushes, and roots, deep enough to be below 
the subsoil plow. His meadows seem to be full 
of springs, and to require more ditches than any 
land I have ever seen. Hay usually sells at twen- 
ty dollars or more a ton, and upon land like this, 
which will produce as well at least as our best 
grass lands, hay must be a profitable crop. He 
sows his herds-grass, or timothy, as he calls it, 
in the autumn, and clover in the spring, as we 
do, on most of our reclaimed land. He has some 
forty acres in grass, most of which has been re- 
claimed, at an expense equal to that of reclaim- 
ing our worst swamps. We found his team of 
four oxen engaged in plowing his orchard, (on 
the 10th of January, remember,) with a Boston 
plow and a Yankee driver. These oxen were pur- 
chased by Mr. Morrison, in Brighton, Mass., and 
brought here, at an expense of abc at fifty dollars 
a yoke. I saw a fine yoke of oxenlat work a few 
days, on the capitol grounds, moving blocks of 
marble, and remarked to the contractor that they 
looked like northern cattle, when he informed 
me that he brought them from Massachusetts. 


Although there are plenty of bullocks raised 
and driven into market here for beef, suitable for 
work, yet most of them have never been yoked. 
Mr. Morrison has tried mules for farm labor, and 
is of opinion that, except for the heavy work in* 
cident to clearing new lands, they may be more 
profitable than oxen. They are more hardy, less 
expensive to keep, and much longer lived than 
the horse. Indeed, a negro, of whom I inquired 
how long they lived, gravely informed me that he 
had heard a great many men say that they never 
saw a dead mule, and his inference seemed to be, 
that they never die at gll! I haye,long had the 
impression that mules might be profitably em- 
ployed in New England, on our farms; and were 
it not that they are so unnatural a production, I 
should be glad to see them tried among us. Mr. 
M. is trying the subsoil plow thoroughly, on his 
farm, running it to the depth of seventeen inches, 
and has full faith in its utility. 

He has horse teams, carrying stable manure 
from the city daily to his farm, having purchased 
for three hundred dollars all that is made at a 
stable, which will give him about a two-horse 
load daily. He showed me also a lime-pit where 
he had burned about a thousand bushels of oys- 
ter shells, much after the fashion of burning a 
coal-pit. This lime he applies broad-cast, at the 
rate of one hundred bushels to the acre. He con- 
siders corn his best crop, and in good seasons gets 
sixty bushels to the acre. He raises rye also, to 
considerable extent, and finds a market for the 





straw at about fifteen dollars a ton. He uses rye 
and corn, ground together as provender for his 
horses, He cultivates his crops very much in the 
New England style, employing free labor entirely 
on his farm. The price of labor here does not 
differ materially from New England prices. It is 
notorious that slaves do not perform so much la- 
bor as freemen, here or elsewhere, and when we 
add to this, the fact, that they always steal what- 
ever they can lay their hands on, we natarally 
enough infer, that they are rather unprofitable 
stock. I suppose thé poor uneducated creatures 
cannot understand their moral obligation to do 
all the work for the benefit of others, who do 
none! Everything here is kept under lock and 
key, and it is said not to be an uncommon occur- 
rence for the servants to steal and sell the grain 
allotted out for the provender of the horses in 
their charge. Mr. Morrison had two big dogs 
chained near his house, which are let loose at 
night, to prevent pilfering about his premises. 
I suppose three-quarters of the corn-barns in New 
Hampshire were never locked or otherwise guard- 
ed, except by the consciences of the people, and 
such considerations are to be weighed, by north- 
ern men, who are tempted to seek a home, under 
different institutions from their own. 

The question of emigration from home comes 
up to every New England youth, and I know of 
no better service that can be rendered to New 
England, than to present fairly to view the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a life in other parts 
of our country. Hanry F. Frenen. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 11, 1855. 





APPLES---THE RIBSTONE PIPPIN. 


There are many varieties of the apple which 
appear to be susceptible of successful cultivation 
in almost any variety of soil, and indeed, in al- 
most any position in which. it may be found de- 
sirable or convenient to place them. There are 
others, on the contrary, which are more fastidi- 
ous, and which can only be made to grow in the 
richest and most affluent soils. Of this latter 
description, we may mention the Ribstone pip- 
pin, which is certainly, in many respects, a most 
desirable and valuable fruit, and one, that de- 
serves to be extensively cultivated in every region 
where it can possibly be made to grow. 

Ivzs, (in his ‘‘Book of Fruits,’’) suggests that 
the best soil for it is one rather moist and warm ; 
and Mr. J: W. Russen., in a communication on 
the Ribstone, published in ‘* Hovey’s Magazine 
of Horticulture,” Vol X., says that, ‘Trees of 
this kind of apple, growing on‘a flat level plain, 
ripened their fruit about three weeks too early, 
therefore did not.keep so well through the sea- 





son, as those that were not so early matured.”’ 
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His remarks on the cultivation of the trees, strikes 
us as well worthy of atterition. 


‘In fact the situation that is not unfrequently 
supposed most eligible, experienve finds to be the 
reverse. A southern aspect is often preferred, 
which is dicided]y the most unfavorable that can 
be selected for this particular apple. ; 

‘‘I believe we have much to learn in the choice 
of the most favorable localities, before we shall 
be successful in the cultivation of some of the 
most superior apples not natives of America. A 
north-west slope I should prefer to any other for 
reasons thus: the trev would not start to grow 
so early in the spring ; the roots would not suffer 
so much with the summer drought ; and last but 
not least, the fruit would be larger and finer, and 
would not ripen so early by a fortnight or three 
weeks. A rich deep soil, rather wet than dry, 
is best adapted for the apple tree, (generally) — 
land half covered with rocks, that cannot be well 
cultivated with the plow, would bea desirable lo- 
cality, especially ina dry season, as the trees 
would not suffer with the drought.”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


GUANO AND SUPERPHOSPHATE ONCE 
MORE, 

My Dear Brown :—I have been trying to col- 
lect the results of experiments in Rockingham 
County, with guano and superphosphate ; but as 
a general thing, farmers had rather work than 
write. I send, however, a valuable letter from 
Mr. Lirriz, of Hampstead, a good, reliable man. 
Ilis suggestion that crops manured with these 
fertilizers require little hoeing, is worthy of no- 
tice. No doubt most of the weeds which cost us 
so much labor to eradicate, spring from seeds 
which we sow with our barn and stable manure. 
The new, unmanured lands of ,the West, require 
little or no hand cultivation. ' 

I think well of Mr. Little’s conclusions, for the 
same reason that a client once gave me for liking 
my opinion. ‘ Squire,’”’ said he, “I like your 
views better than those of any lawyer I ever saw, 
because you think just as Ido !”’ 


Yours, truly, H. F. Frencu. 





Hampstead, Feb. 15, 1855. 

Henry F. Frenca, Esq. :—Dear Sir,—After 
considerable delay, I have prepared for you a 
statement of my experiments with guano and 
superph sphate of lime. In the spring of 1843, 
I was short of stable manure, and it being diffi- 
cult to obtain it, I resolved to try some of the con- 
centrated manures. By referring to the various 
agricultural papers, I found that nearly all the 
popular writers agreed that guano was a valuable 
manure ; but as to superphosphate of lime, their 
statements were so contradictory, that nothing re- 
liable could be obtained. I determined to test the 
value of it by comparing it with other manures ; 
and not caring to risk much on an uncertainty, 
I purchased only one bag of De Burg’s superphos- 
ag of lime, and one of Peruvian guano. Be- 
ore using it, I mixed it with plaster, equal pro- 


portions, and applied most of it to corn, reserving 
some for rca . -My ground for corn 
contained about 14 acres; two-fifths of it had 
been planted with potatoes the previous ’ 
manured in the hill with plaster, and a slight 
coat of n manure plowed in; the remaini 
three-fifths grass land, all in poor condition, a 
rather light soil, # part of it dry, but some of it 
quite moist. I plowed it about the last of May 
and planted it about the 6th of June. Upon the 
two-fifths old ground, I spread Migr me ollars’ 
worth of manure from the barn before plowing ; 
the remainder, sward land, I sowed eight dollars 
worth of guano, and superphosphate of lime, first 
a strip of guano, then one of superphosphate, and 
so on, throughout the piece, harrowing it in thor- 
oughly. 

I planted in hills 34 feet apart each way, and 
kept the ground as level as possible. From the 
part manured from the barn, I obtained a heavy 
crop, from the other a fair crop, stalks rather 
light but good ears. I didnot measure it, but am 
satisfied that it was better in proportion to the 
expense than the other piece. 1 could see no dif- 
ference between the guano and superphosphate 
of lime as sown broadcast. I selected twelve rows, 
six on each part of the piece. To three of each 
of these, I applied guano in the hill, to the rest, 
superphosphate of lime, about a table-spoonful to 
the hill. The guano, I covered with my boot, as 
I dropped the corn; the consequence was, it was 
not covered i! enough, not morethan a quarter 
of it vegetated, but what there was of it was much 
better than where it was not applied in the hill. 
The corn in the rows that I applied superphos- 
phate of lime to, came up well, and looked finely, 
took the lead and kept it throughout the season, 
and were decidedly the best-rows of corn I had 
upon the piece. The difference was not somarked 
upon the part manured with stable manure as the 
other. 1 one superphosphate of lime to half 
of a small of beets, re the product of that 
part was nearly doubled by the operation. I 
sowed ten rows of turnips on a moist piece of land 
prepared as follows :—furrowed the rows 3 feet 
apart, strewed the manure in the furrow, turned 
two furrows upon it, forming a ridge, and upon 
this sowed my seed. To six of the rows, I applied 
manure from the barn and night soil maiked with 
twice its bulk of decomposed saw-dust ; to the re- 
mainder, guano with the exception of part of a 
row for a trial of superphosphate of lime. .The 
result was, that I had more baskets of turnips 
from the four rows manured with guano, than 
from six where the manure was applied ; the cost 
of the guano was not half that of the manure. 
I could not perceive any difference in the yield of 
the turnips on the part of the row where super- 
phosphate of lime was used from the guano. They 
were smoother, and would sell better for table 
use. 

In 1854, I bought of George Davenport, of Bos- 
ton, a half-ton of De Burg’s superphosphate of 
lime, and the same quantity of Peruvian guano, 
for my own use and that of my neighbors who 
felt disposed to. try:it. A little more than half 
of it was taken off my hands, mostly by one in- 
dividual, who applied it to grass, corn, potato 
vines, &c., without any other manure, with com- 





= success. He had as good corn from a ta- 
le-spoonful of guano in the hill buried three 
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inches deep, and the same quan’ " 

hate on the top of the hill before the seed was 
repped, as from the rate of 40 loads of stable 
manure to the acre, side ty side. I 
same piece with corn that I did the year before, 
giving it a dressing -“ manure from the 

re plowing, and using superphos- 

phaecettines in a hill, with the exception of 
some tows for other manures. rows 
both from the dry and wet parts of the piéce, 
using guano dug in around the hill, after the 
corn was up, salt around the corm on the surface, 
ashes. both in the hill and/on the surface, and plas- 
ter in the hill. Thesalt put the corn back one 
week and injured the crop. Ashes a in the 
hill aco 4 corn, on the — 7 — 
plaster about the same, su osphate of lime 
much better than either. o. , 

The guano produced heavier stalks than the 
su osphate, but no better ears. In a 
these trials, I used three rows for each kind o 
manure, leaving one row between each kind with- 
out any thing applied to the hill. I obtained as 
good corn from that part of the piece, where I 
applied — and superphosphate the be- 
fore, as the part manured with stable man- 
ure, with the exception of a small part where there 
was a small per cent. of fowl manure mixed with 
it. This produced larger crops both seasons. 

I selected>six rows in a piece for potatoes, two 
for guano, -using a table-spoonful in a hill, two 


for su osphate, using the same quantity in 
the hill. To the remainder, I put a shovelful of 
green manure in the hill. 

The guano rows yielded.........++seeeeees 4 bushels. 

The superphosphate,.......+.seeecceeeees 

The atable manure......c+ccccccscesecses 34 bushels 


I had about three-quarters of an acre that had 
been planted with potatoes the previous year, 
using plaster in the hill, without any other ma- 


nure. This piece was flat, rather moist, and in 
poor condition, and I selected it y fora 
trial of concentrated manures. plowing 


it, [ sewed 150 lbs. of guano, harrowing it in as 
soon as possible, mixing it beets with the 
soil. I then furrowed it the usual distance for 

In half of the first row I strewed gua- 
no, in the other snpeapheryhelp of lime, Cove 
ered it lightly, and planted with pumpkins. The 
row yielded well, but the P es where me Eg 
phate of lime was applied, much the Se 
then took eight rows for potatoes, planting them: 
in drills. In two of them I applied guano, and 
received six bushels of potatoes. To the two next 
I suet superphosphate of lime, and received 5} 
bushels. Two were liberally manured with ash- 
es, and from these I obtained five and one-fourth 
bushels. In the other two, plaster was used, and 
from these I dug only three bushels. 1 do not 
think I received any benefit from the plaster. In 
half of the next row I used guano; in the re- 
mainder superphosphate of lime, formed it into a 
ridge, and sowed it with cabbages. The result 
exceeded my expectations. I obtained much bet- 
ter heads t' erally do, when manure from 
thebarn is applied. Inext sowed eight rows with 
turnips, manured four with guano, the remain- 
der with superphosphate. They looked finely 
the first of the season, but the severe drought and 
the plant lice, combined, completely ruined the 
crop. The remainder of the piece I planted with 


in the hill. The yield was 
quantity of guano super- 


potatoes, using 
very light. 
phosphate of lime used im the for experi- 


planted the|ments, was equal. 


I prepared a piece of ground for carrots as fol- 
lows :—first bet xx it, Fhen sowed guano at the 
rate of two or three hundred to the acre ; 
plowed it again, then sowed about thesame quan- 
tity of superphosphate of lime, and harrowed it 
in. I obtained a much better crop than I ever 
-7 ion the same, when stable manure was ap- 
plied. 


The best crop of potatoes, both as to quantity 


and quality, I rai os a piece’ prepared by 
plowing in a dressing of stable manure, using su- 
hosphdte of lime in the hill. Ihad a fine 
yield where both superphosphate of lime and 
plaster was applied in the hill without any other 
manure. The soil upon which I condueted my 
experiments is rather moist, with a good supply of 
vegetable matter. A‘light, ary soil, deficient in 
vegetable matter, would be likely to give a differ- 
ent result. My neighbor’s experiments on a dry 
soil resulted in favor of superphosphate of lime. 
phe wre guano took the lead. I sowed 
ile raining, some 0, on a piece of : 
The samieane very Eww | chaning it to Fak 
green color, and increasing the quantity consid- 
erably. Judging from my own experience and 
observation, I haye come ‘to the conclusion that 


both 0 and apenas of lime are valu- 
able fertilize-s, and will pay well, if judiciously 
applied to root and corn crops, reserving the barn 
manure for the benefit of the ha oy eae 
consider the most important. T thi guano in 
a crude state is better adapted to a moist than a 
dry soil. This, I think, is owing mainly to the 
oe = 23 : a Vv > mat- 
ter in a wet soil. ink w ames 6 a 

light soil, it should be mixed wit hesenndl 
+ hosphate of lime, when, 

a ty) e, Ww. 

, I consider a better sommetioned manure, 
and better to perfect all parts of the 
plant, than o. Hence the: result depends 
much upon the nature of the soil. Taking into 
consideration the labor saved by hoeing and in 
epplying superphosphate of lime to corn in the 

; the fact that it will not injure the.seed 
to come in contact with it, I consider it.the best 

paration I know for that , and 
—_e use rena }to the 

" ve not 80 minute with m ri- 
~ as [should haye been, had Leemeneat0 
communicate the results to you. 

If these few lines are of any use to you inmak- 
ing up your statement, they are at your service ; 
they were due long ere this, and I have no-apolo- 
gy to make for the delay. 

Yours, truly, Ww. ©. Lrrriz. 


pre- 





Carotina Cuttivator.—Published at Raleigh, 
N.C. Wu D. Cooxs, Publisher. $2,00.a 
year. In its inaugural the Editor says:—‘Itis 
too common to read,’ assent, and then forget. 
It does more harm than good for a farmer to read 
practical lessons for mere amusement. It gen- 
erates a habit of indifference to improvement 





which is hard to shake off. Let our readers, 
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therefore, be punctual in putting every valuable 
thought which they may find in books and papers 
on the various branches of agriculture and the 
kindred arts, into immediate use, and our word 
for it, they will have the satisfactiow at last of 
witnessing a decided improvement on their o 

premises and around them.”’ 





SHEEP BREEDING---FINENESS vs. SIZE. 


Whoever, therefore, would obtain a large and 
vigorous race, [of merino sheep] should keep his 
ewes from the rams till they are three years old. 
Rams are not usually allowed to leap till three 
yaw ot age.—Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture, 
p. 539. 


That the size of sheep would be enlarged by the 
above course there can be no doubt, but, allow 
us to ask, what are the advantages to be derived 
from increase in size. Most assuredly the amount 
of wool would be diminished in its proportion to 
the size and consequently to the amount of food 
consumed. The principal advantage that I can 
perceive to be derived from the above course is in 
the increased longevity of the animal. For, from 
my experience in the matter, I am satisfied that 
sheep, male or female, will attain a greater age 
by not being allowed to breed until three years 
old. If kept in moderate condition, getting neither 
too fleshy nor too poor, they will frequently last 
and be till they are twelve or n 
years old. 
raised her first lamb at three years, and now. has 
as good teeth as any in my flock, and is apparently 
in her prime except that her fleece has become 
coarser and somewhat lighter. 

But among~+the advantages of pursuing the 
above course, to the wool-grower, whose flocks 
must be limited to a certain number, is the small 
number of breeding ewes he will be enabled to 
keep in consequence of having so many younger 
sheep. The suceessful wool-grower will endeavor 
to raise sheep, as well as wool, for sale. If youn 
sheep are kept so as to get twelve months ont 
ina year (which is frequently not the case) there 
is no pee | in breeding from them’ at two 
years old, and raising a flock that will be suffi- 
ciently large and hardy for mutton and wool- 
growing purposes, and that will last and be val- 
uable until eight or ten years old. Such a flock 
will produce finer wool and more of it in propor- 
tion to the amount of food, than one forced to an 
unnatural size. I have used bucks at different 
ages, from six months to five years, and have had 
as good success, and raised as good lambs from 
those that were one and a half years, as at any 
other age. 

In breeding sheep for wool, we should also pay 
some attention to form, which is of much more 
importance than size, so far as its adaptation and 
value for mutton is concerned. If merino shee 
measures from the withers to the root of the tail, 
and from the withers to the nose, and likewise 
from the withers down the fore leg to the hoof, 
alike; and the three lengths put together or three 
times the length from the withers to the root of 
the tail, being put around the sheep lengthways, 
passing the string under the neck and around the 
thighs, and the sheep is broad enough to fill the 


sting it may be considered a very justly propor- 
tioned animal. 


But the most important part, and that which 
has caused the greatest variety of opinion, is the 
fleece. When'f first commenced in the business, 
some twenty-five since, the strife was for 
the finest wool without much regard to any 
else. The first question asked was ‘‘How m 
did you get?”’ But the tables are turned ; people 
have taken the other extreme. The great question 
now is, ‘‘How much will they shear.”” But 
without designing to tread on the toes of others, 
I will give a description of such as would suit my 
fancy, apd such as I believe will eventually be 
sought for. The sheep should be of medium size, 
the ewe weighing when full grown, from 80 to 90 
Ibs., the skin loose but not rolling in folds, the 
fleece thick, particularly on the belly, and ex- 
tending well down on the legs and face; the sta- 

le uniformly of one length—from two and a 

lf to three when of a year’s growth—the curves 
plain and uniform as possible, from one end to 
the other, and not less than twenty-four to the 
inch—if more the better—the fleece sufficiently 
oily to render it soft to the touch, and the surface 
a little dark. If the fleece be entirely destitute 
of oil. the wool becomes harsh and wiry; on the 
other hand, if there is an excess, it must beat 
the e»pense of the fleece, as well as carcass ; 
being made from the same materials, and causing 
the flec.e to be thin and light after being cleansed, 
and: ths sheep hard to keep. Both extremes, 
particularly the latter, should be avoided.— Wool- 

ower 


I have now one twelve years old, that} Gr 





ECONOMY IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 

Men who have made fortunes tell us that it is 
much easier to acquire property than to keep it. 
Whether this be true or not, we have not had 
very ample means to determine, but are convinced 
that it is much more difficult to expend money ju- 
diciously, than to earn it. We know this, from 
experiments in a small way, ourselves, as’ well as 
from cbservations on the rest of mankind. Al- 
most every man who will make up his mind to 
have money, and devote his time and energies 
early and late to this object, will succeed in his un- 
\dertaking. But there are various difficulties in 
the way of spending it to the best advantage, 
arising partly from the fact, that every man in- 
tends, when he gets enough, to change his mode 
of life, and adopt one more agreeable. One man 
leaves his country for half a generation, and hay- 
ing made his fortune, returns to find his youth- 
ful friends all dead, or forgetful of him, and the 
whole world so moved away from its former po- 
sition, that he cannot find the place in it which 
he formerly occupied. His money cannot buy 
for him the smiles and sunshine of which for 
years he had been dreaming, under a foreign sky. 

The city merchant looks anxiously forward to- 
wards the day when he shall close his counting- 
room, and turn his back upon the perplexities of 
his business, return to his native village in the 
country, and re-purchase the old-homestead, and 
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then spend his declining years, under his own 
vine and fig-tree, in the delightful pursuits of ag- 
riculture. But, alas! alife of care and luxury 
in the city has unfitted him, as well as his fami- 
ly, for simple rural pleasures. His wife is tor- 
mented for want of faithful and capable servants, 
his daughters sigh in vain for the promenade on 
the pavement, and for the opera, and even the 
good citizen himself begins soon to suspect that 
the ‘‘old familiar faces’’ on ’change, or at his fa- 
voriteresort, the insurance office, are more agree- 
able companions than cows and oxen, or even the 
farmers about him, who know so little of freights 
and the stock exchange. 

The leading thought, however, with which we 
started, related more particularly to expenditures 
by the farmer, upon his own house and lands. 
He can caleulate pretty accurately, as to the ex- 
pense of plowing and ditching, and the common 
labors of the farm; but our thoughts extended 
beyond this, to the time when having acquired a 
little surplus, he undertakes to adorn and embel- 
lish his residence. Here he is beyond his usual 
depth, and has not his usual landmark to guide 
him. He desires to erect a stable or barn, which 
he thinks should cost some five or six hundred dol- 
lars. He sets out with the sensible idea, that it 
should be a plain, substantial, modest structure, 
for cows and horses to live in. He consults a 
carpenter or architect, who persuade him to allow 
him to take charge of the building, and present- 
ly, by the side of his simple mansion rises a sort 
of cross between a martin-house anda temple of 
Minerva, clap-boarded and painted, with the doors 
hung in all the new-fashioned methods, so that 
they will neither open.or shut, with a tall venti- 
lator and a magnificent weather-vane on top—the 
whole resembling less a farmer’s barn, than a vil- 
lage church, erected under the direction of a com- 
mittee of nine pew-holders. Now these fancy 
out-buildings are well enough on fancy places, but 
are in bad taste, to say the least, on a farm, where 
economy is consulted ; and the worst of it is that 
the owner finds, when it is completed, that his barn 
costs twice as much as he could well afford. 

Then, again, he determines upon having a bet- 
ter fence in front of his house. The carpenter 
shows him a beautiful pattern which is like "Squire 
Wealthy’s, in Roxbury, and persuades him to 
adopt it. The work is completed, and behold a 
small front yard, as we call it in New England, 
just as wide on the street as the dwelling-house, 
and running straight to the front corners of the 
house, enclosing three or four square rods of 
ground! and for what purpose? Kind reader, 
did you ever ask yourself for what these little 
Jront yards are designed? Usually, they contain 
a few lilacs, half-a-dozen rose-bushes, and occa- 
sionally a small flower bed. The flowers and 





shrubs we like, but the expensive fence we do not 
like. Often a hundred dollars are expended in 
this way for as many feet in length of such a 
fence. Instead of this, we would either construct 
a plain fence of pine, painted, which should 
not cost more than two dollars a rod, or we 
would plant a hedge of buckthorn or privet, sup- 
ported by a wire fence, for strength, if necessary. 
In every case, we would avoid running straight 
fences from the street to the house, and would 
leave a liberal plot in front, and if possible, at one 
side or both, graded and finished as a lawn. But 
let the fence be plain and cheap. There is no 
beauty either of symmetry, harmony or utility, 
in such front fences as we may see in every village 
in New England. Save your money to gratify 
some correct and rational taste, and do not fellow 
an unreasonable fashion. Use the reason, the 
plain common sense which Providence gave you 
to use, before you suffer your hard-earned money 
to be taken from you, to gratify a carpenter’s 
foolish ambition to work out a more elaborate 
piece of architectural folly, than has ever before 
been presented to the public. We have noticed 
so much of this display of squares and crosses and 
triangles in our travels lately, that we think we 
shall feel better after having spoken our mind on 
the subject. We think the people of the rural 
districts, especially of the villages, have yet many 
lessons of economy to learn, in the structure of 
their houses, out-buildings and ornamental fences. 
How to expend a limited amount of money so as to 
produce the greatest amount of physical comfort, 
intellectual gratification and moral improvement, 
ig-a problem well worthy of attention. ~ 





COUNTY TRANSACTIONS. 

Weare under obligations to gentlemen of the 
several County Agricultural Societies for copies 
of their Transactions for 1854. We have re- 
ceived copies of the Franklin County Society, 
Bristol, Berkshire, Middlesex South, Housatonic, 
Hampden, Norfolk, Hampshiré, Worcester and 
Essex. Each of these Transactions contain pa- 
pers of value to the farmer, which we should be 
glad to spread before the reader did our limits 
permit,—and where any new mode of operation, 
new and valuable designs of implements, or meth- 
ods of making or preserving manures are noticed, 
we shall endeavor to publish them. Our ac- 
knowledgments are gratefully tendered to gentle- 
men who have kindly supplied us with these 
reports. Norfolk, Bristol and Middlesex are 
beautiful specimens of the typographic art. 





EF The Norfolk Herald announces to the far- 
mers of Virginia and North Carolina, that the corn 
dealers in that market have come to the determina- 
tion to buy and sell corn by weight on and after the 
Ist of April next. 
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EIGHTH LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTU- 
’ RAL MEETING. 
Reported for the New England Farmer, 
BY WILLIAM W. HILL. 

The eighth meeting of this series was held in 
the Senate Chamber, at the State House, on Tues- 
day evening. The reason of its not being holden 
in the Representative’s Hall was, that the hearing 
in regard to the removal of Judge Loring was 
going on inthat room. The subject was the same 
as at the last meeting—Manures. 

Hon. B. V. Frenen, of Braintree, presided, 
and on taking the chair, made some pertinent 
remarks upon the subject of manures. In regard 
to the use of guano, he had been informed, by a 
merchant of Baltimore, that he could see the 
effect of the use of guano in the increased receipts 
of flour in that market—that it came in from 
sections they never thought of. But it is becom- 
ing a great question, how does it leave the land? 
So far, the opinion is that the land is impover- 
ished by it after a few years. He had been in- 
formed, by the captain of a vessel who brought 
guano to this country, that guano is not used en 
the farms in Peru. ‘The planters do not value it, 
and it is said that it finally gets the land in such 
a condition that nothing will grow but weeds. 
Still, it isan open question. In regard to barn- 
yard manures, we do know what effect they pro- 
duce, and it is of great importance to the farmer 
that they be saved and made the most of. To 
show their value, he entered into a calculation in 
regard to the value of the manure of the domestic 
animals in the Commonwealth—embracing both 
liquid and solid—from which it appeared that it 
is worth $8,000,000 per year. In order to save 
manure, it should be kept under cover, composted 
and enlarged in quantity; and by this means a 
man’s hay crops may be increased, and he will be 
enabled to add to the number of cattle he keeps. 
In regard to the application of manures, he was 
more inclined to top-Gress grass lands than for- 
merly. On this subject he would refer farmers 
to the report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture, as some very careful experiments 
have been made at the State farm in Westboro’ 
during the past year. 

Mr. Dopez, of Sutton, on being called upon, 


he had ever tried. He preferred subsoil, both to 
put under the barn and in the hog-pen. It has 
more power than the top soil’to absorb ammonia 
from the air. Such, at least, is the operation 
of things on hilly lands.: 

Mr. Howarp, of the Cultivator, attributed the 
process of Mr. Dodge’s method to the peculiar 
nature of the soil, and differed from the conclu- 
sions which that gentleman drew therefrom. He 
had examined the soil on Mr. D.’s farm, and 
found that the subsoil was of a decidedly alu- 
minous character, much more so than the top 
soil, which is loose and gravelly. The material 
of this subsoil (clay) possesses great powers of 
absorbing the manurial properties of urine, ren- 
dering it perfectly pure, while a loose, sandy 
soil, will produce hardly any effect. This fact is 
well known, and is the cause of the effect noticed 
by Mr. Dodge. But subsoil does not necessarily 
absorb ammonia any better than the top soil, 
unless it be clayey. Mr. Howard said Mexican 
guano, which was alluded to at the last meeting 
as probably preferable to the Peruvian, was no 
new thing. It was tried in England fiiteen years 
ago, being introduced shortly after the Peruvian. 
How it was esteemed there, was shown in the 
fact that the demand for Peruvian guano is con- 
stantly increasing. 

Dr. Cuartzs T. Jackson followed, in some ex- 
tended remarks upon the scientific branch of the 
subject. Barn-yard manures are the most valu- 
able, but at the same time they may be improved 
and their fertilizing power augmented. They act 
mechanically in the first place, and should be 
loose and open when applied to light soils. They 
then ferment, and the woody substances contained 
in them produce acids, some of which will kill 
plants, as rotten wood, it is known, produces a 
vinegar which will kill plante. In the next stage 
of decomposition, they produce carbonic acid gas. 
This stage 1s the most important, for it is now 
that the most powerful actien of the manure 
occurs. The acids dissolve solid rocks, and ex- 
tract the potash céntained in them. When the 
animal matters ferment, they produce alkalies. 
Urine is converted into carbonate of ammonia. 
Urine will kill plants when pure, but,when de- 
composed the urea changes into ammonia, which 


made some remarks in regard to the manner of|combines with the organic acids and forms the 


keeping manures. He thought it best to have 
manures in an open barn-yard. He had made 
his own yard, pitching to the centre, and was 


ammoniacal combinations with those acids, while 
carbonic acid gas is eliminated. Carbon forms 
the leaves of plants. Barn-yard manures are 


using upland subsoil taken from the bottom of| perfect in themselves, containing all the matters 


ditches for composting, throwing it into the cen- 
tre of the yard, and adding straw, corn-stalks 
and litter with the manure ; also adding salt in a 
liquid state, keeping the heap continually wet 
until September. Manure prepared in this way 
he found to be more valuable than any compost 


that were originally in the soil; but their supply 
is limited. Lime, under certain chemical condi- 
tions, will drive off the ammonia from manures, 
and if the heap is discovered to be losing its am- 
monia, it should be covered with a mixture of 
peat and plaster of Paris, in the proportion of 
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20 Ibs. of plaster to a barrel of peat. If a sub- 
soil contains copperas or sulphate of alum,.it is 
necessary to decompose the salts, either by means 
of ashes or lime, to render them useful. Alu- 
mium has power to absorb ammonia. Water 
which has been through clay, retains all its saline 
qualities. Clay precipitates the vegetable matters 
contained in water, and absorbs vegetable and 
animal oders. Ashes is a perfect manure of 
saline matter, and the quantity of alkali depends 
upon the nature of the plant from whence it was 
derived. , 

The amount of phosphate is much larger in 
pine than in oak ashes, and phosphoric acid ig 
much more abundant in pitch pine than in oak 
aghes.- When aghes are used they take out the 
soluble portions of the soil, as they contain a 
large excess 6f alkalies, which dissolve and car- 
ry off the vegetable matters of the soil. When 
this excess of alkaline matter is removed, ashes 
can be used freely, say 120 to 150 bushels to the 
acre, especially on light, sandy soils. All fresh 
ashes destroy the soil. It is advisable to mix 
Mexican with Peruvian guano, in order to in- 
crease the proportion of phosphates which chiefly 
compose the former, while ammonia predominates 
in the latter. Too much ammonia is injurious, 
tending to too great developments of the leaves 
and stems of plants. Dr. Jackson re-iterated 
the views expressed by him at the previous meet- 
ing in relation to the value of fish as a manure, 
declaring that they were better than guano. He 
also stated that a manufactory had been estab- 
lished in Rhode Island for the purpose of pro- 
ducing artificial manure for fish. Dr. Jackson 
took occasion to recommend to farmers, Johnson’s 
Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
We have given but a fragmentary sketch of this 
gentleman’s remarks, which, from their techni- 
cal nature, could not be fully reported without 
going beyond the limits assigned to these reports. 

Mr. Hatiay, of Rhode Island, a gentleman 
engaged in the manufacture of manure from fish, 
related his experience in regard to manures, and 
made some statements relating to his artificial 
fertilizers. 

Mr. Buckurxsrer,of the Ploughman, alluded to 
the discrepancy of views which exist among ag- 
riculturists and scientific men in regard to the 
application of guano, and desired to be informed 
what were the exact proportions to be observed 
in composting guano. 

No response was elicited, however, and at half- 
past nine o’clock the meeting adjourned. 

The subject for the next meeting is the Rota- 
tion of Crops. 





Sueep ry Vircrv1a.—Mr. John E. Sissions, of 
Dovecote, Ohio Co., Va., has sent us some samples 


bank, was referred to Messrs. 


of wool. They are choice, the No. 7 p: icmienly- 


The No. 4 is good sample of ite kind. "There 
no market hery for that kind of wool. There is 
now no mill in the Union ng broadcloths ; so 
that the demand for fine wool must be very lim- 
ited, and should such a state of things continue 
long, we shall have to cease 


abroad to be manufactured for us.— Wool. Grower. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The third annual session of this society com- 
menced February 21, 1855, in the ‘‘East Room”’ 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Twenty-six 
States were represented by credited delegates 
from State and county societies, and there was 
also a large number of individual members of the 
society. . 

The Hon. M. P. Wilder, of Mass., President of 
the myer on taking the chair, delivered a per- 
tinent address, in which he og yeaeeng the oper- 
ations of the society during the past year, in- 
cluding the cattle show at Springfield, Ohio. 
The address was received with applause, and has 
been printed for distribution in pamphlet form. 

On motion of Mr. King, of New York, a com- 
mittee of one from each State represented was 
chosen by the President, to nominate a board of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

A letter was read from Col. Selden, resigning 
his office ag treasurer, and, accompanied by securi- 
ties for the funds of the society apne in the 

ager, of New 
York, Calvert, of Maryland, and Worthington, of 
Ohio. They subsequently reported, compliment- 
ing Col. Selden for his integrity, and expressing 
confidence that the funds are secure. 

Resolutions were offered by Messrs. Holeomb, 
of Delaware, and Kemmel, of ‘Maryland, which 
were sustained by Messrs. Calvert, Peck, and 
Kennedy, of Maryland, King, of New York, and 
Jones of Delaware, and then laid on the table for 
future discussion. 

Messrs. Wager, of New York, Kennedy, of 
Pennsylvania, Proctor, of Massachusetts, Stead- 
man, of Ohio, and Jones, of Delaware, were ap- 
pointed a committee -to receive and report on 
amendments. to the constitution. 

Mr. Calvert, of land, offered a resolution 
recommending polls action on the part of ag- 
riculturists, and supported it by able remarks. 

He was followed by Messrs. French, of New 
Hampshire, Dyer, of Connecticut, and Kennedy, 
of Pennsylvania, and the resolution was laid on 
the table for future discussion. 

Mr. Jones, of Delaware, presented a memorial, 
showing the effect of legislation upon agriculture, 
and embracing a mass of historical facts, 

After having been read, it was, on motion of 
Mr. King, of New York, placed on the files of 
the society. 

Mr. Clenson, of Maryland, introduced a reso. 
lution recommending agricultural education. 

An informal discussion of the potato rot, dee 
ploughing, and other matters of t agricul- 
tural interest, followed, in which a number 
of gentlemen participated. Many facts of impor- 
tance were elicited, as gentlemen from various 
sections related their ‘‘experience,’’ and the de- 
bate was continued until 4 o’clock. 
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In the evening the society were favored by a/Steadman, Cowley, and other gentlemen - 
lecture from their vice spree from vegehe pating. ‘The resolution, as finally ssbenbed wala 
the venerable a. ashington Parke Custis. ome reads: , ; : 
His eloquent na e of the illustrious ‘‘Farmer| Resolved, That we object to the doctrine of 
of Mount Vernon’’ was listened to with marked / free. trade for agriculture and protection for other 
attention by a large audience, and was warmly| interests. . 
applauded. ' Col. Calvert, of Maryland,offered the following - 
After the lecture, a large number of ladies and| preamble and resolutions, which he supported in 
gentlemen were introduced by the President to|an able and earnest manner, de ting all a 
the orator. plications to Co , and urging action on the 
After the lecture, the officers and committees] part of: agriculturists, as calculated to command 
were unexpectedly entertained at the National Ho-| success. 
tel, by Colonel C. B. Calvert, the proprietor of| The resolutions, after having been discussed b 
‘‘Riversdale.’’ A sumptuous repast graced the/ Messrs. Kennedy, of Pennsylvania, Jones, of Del- 
festive board, and the festivities were prolonged|aware, and King of New York, were carried : 
until a late hour. Whereas, The prosperity ofa country isin pro- 
Srconp Day. a to the improvement of its agriculture, 
This morning the society met at 10 o’clock, thegefore, % 
and, after the anes of Mr. King, of New York,}|. pee ity gow A ~~ | aes e 
chairman of the nominating committee, elected — pers neh Tevisla ng oh la ee had 
the following wellare, snd Gas enc Semeee Ge : 
OFFICERS FOR 1855 . as will foster and protect this interest, which is 
: paramount to all others. 
PRESIDENT. Resolved, That the time has arrived for the ag- 
Marsuatt P. Wiper, of Massachusetts. jculturists of the whole country to meet in con- 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. vention, and determine for themselves what legis- 
John D. Lang, Maine, J. T. Worthington, Ohio, lation is necessary for their protection. 
a oe” B. Gratz, Ky., Resolved, That such a convention, to be com- 
B. V. French, Mass., ~s. Orr, Ind, powrd of delegates from each State of the Union, — 
Jos. J- Cooke, Rhode Island, J. A.Kinnloutt. TU, earnestly recommended by this society, in or- 
Henry Wager, New York, T. B. Scie: tet. der that an agricultural platform may be estab- 


Isaac Cornell, New Jersey, J. C. Holmes, Mich., lished, which will meet the views of, and be sus- 
Isaac Newton, Pa. Jackson Morton, Fla. j th agri i 
C. H. Holcomb, Delaware, T. G. Rusk, Texas, ‘ ned by © whole body of icultarists as a 


fession. 
H. G. 8. Key, Md., J. W. Grimes, Iowa, ‘i 

@. w. P. Cui, Va. " B. c. Eastham, Wis, Mr. Wagner, of New York, submitted a re 
ms bl lee te hag ig ee agg =, on the proposed amendments to the constitution 
Wa 9 aati BM Baird. New heztoo, which was discussed by Messrs. Fay and Waters, 
A. P. Hatch, Ala, H. H. Sibley, Minn., of Massachusetts, Cook, of Rhode Island, King, 
at B. DeBow, La, : Snape’ Ge of New York, Hamilton, of New Jersey, Calvert, 

Gen. Whitfield, Kansas, Mr. Giddings, Nebraska. of Maryland, and Worthington of Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. The constitution was 80 amended a8 to have the 
John A. King, New York. B. Perley Poor, Mass. payment of ten dollars constitute life member- 
C. B. Calvert, Md. A. Watts, Ohio. ship, and to change the time for holding the an- 
3 Wenwacth In etn Sones, Bet. — meeting to the second Wednesday of Jan- 

SECRETARY. *. ' 
Wiuuax §. Kine, Boston, Mass. Various reports were read, among them one on 
estate. a Chess = ee — the — “ee Tnsti- 
. ute; on Agricultura estory, by b. P. Poore ; 
5, 3. Fone, Washington, D.. on Mr. Glover’s Collection, by Mr. Peck ; and on 

_On a report of the executive committee, Dr.| Western Fruits, by Dr. Warden. 

Kiwis, of Penn., Henry Wager, of New York,) Mr. Peck, of Maryland, reported that the com- 
Dr. W.'T. G. Morton, of Mass., Col. Anthony! mittee appointed to urge upon Congress the pur- 
Kimmel, of Md., and Chas. L. Flint, of Mass.,|chase of Mr. ctilection of modelled 


Glover’s 
were appointed delegates to attend the coming] fruits, had had an intervi ith th 
Industrial Exhibition at Paris. 6 nang yale So proper 


i a . committee of Congress, and received assurances 

After the election, the discussion upon the res-|that the matter would receive their attention. 
olution offered by Mr. C. P. Holcomb, of Dela-| A communication from Professor Henry was 
ware; on the ‘Reciprocity Treaty’’ as injurious read, detailing experiments on the culture of the 
to the agricultural interests of the Republic, took “Oregon pea,’’ made under the direction of the 
Devticipated in ba coe nog King and Jones Smithsonian Institution, at the request of the so- 

This evening the Hon. G. P. Marsh lectured on ae Pe — a 
‘Notices of the Rural Economy of Continental! 4 per on ‘Alderney Cattle,” by Dr. W. J. 
Europe. D G. Mowtan, was read and referred. Also, a paper 

HIRD WAY. on the **Potato Oat,’’ from New York. 

Dr. Warden, of Cincinnati, exhibited over thir- 
ty different varieties of western apples, which he 
descanted upon with his wonted accuracy. 

_ An invitation was received and accepted invit- 
I ing the society to visit the Metropolitan Mechan- 
rs, Elwyn, Kennedy, |ics’ Institute to-day at 11 o’clock. Invitations 
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After the election yesterday, the Society dis- 
cussed a resolution offered the day previous by 
Mr. C. B. Holcombe, of Delaware, denouncing 
the ‘‘Reciprocity Treaty’’ as injurious to the ag- 
ricultura! interests of the public, Messrs. Hol- 
combe, Peck, King, Wate 
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to visit the office of the Coast Survey and the ag- 
ricultural room at the Patent Office were also ac- 
cepted. : 

After. some remarks by Mr. Custis, giving his 
experience in growing wheat in Virginia, the 
society adjourned until 7 o’clock, when the Hon. 
G. P. Marsh had been invited to address them on 
the Rural Economy of Continental Europe. 

The lecture was listened to with great interest, 
embodying, as it did, a + amount of original 
information, and its publication will constitute a 
valuable addition to agricultural literature. 

Dr. Warder followed, with an eloquent lecture 
on hedges, replete with practical information. 


Frmay Mornina, Marca 2. -. 


The society met at 10 o’clock, and Pwny an 
sub- 


hour in familiar conversation on agricultural 
jects. , 
After a discussion on the appointment of Com- 
missioners to the Industrial Exhibition at Paris, 
the matter was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. Poore, of Massachusetts, it 
was unanimousl 

Resolved, that the thanks of the United States 

icultural Society be presented to the Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution, for the facilities 
afforded for holding this session. The utility of 
this Institution, in thus serving as a nucleus, 
around which all useful associations can rally, at 
the capital of our Republic, shows the wisdom 
of the course pursued by the present Regents. 

Col. Kimmel, of Maryland, read a curious ex- 
tract from the Maryland Gazette, of September 8, 
1748, showing that ‘‘cattle shows” were estab- 
lished at Baltimore in that year. 

On motion of Mr. Waters, of Massachusetts, it 
was unanimousl , 

Resolved, that the thanks of this society be 
potent to Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, for the very 

utifully written and exceedingly interesting lec- 
ture he was so good as to nt to us last even- 
ing, and that Professor Henry be requested to 
wait on him and request a copy for publication. 

On motion of Col. Calvert, of Maryland, it was 
unanimously 

Resolved, that the thanks of this society be 

resented to Dr. Warder, for’ his interesting 
ecture on the cultivation of hedges, and that he 
be requested to present a copy of the same for 
publication in the transactions of the society. 

At eleven o’clock, in accordance with their ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, the society adjourned 
to visit the exhibition of the ‘‘Metropolitian Me- 
chanic’s Institute.”’ 

After visiting the Exhibition yesterday, the so- 
ciety returned to the ‘‘East Room,” and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. King, of New York, it was 

Resolved, that the thanks of the a pre- 
sented to the officers of the Metropolitian Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, for their polite invitation to attend 
their exhibition, which they have visited and 
examined with great pleasure. ; 

After some debate, in which a strong desire 
for concerted action on the part of American Ag- 
riculturists was manifested, it was,on motion of 
Col. Calvert, of Maryland, 

Resolved, That the first Friday after the next 
annual meeting of this society, be fixed for the as- 
sembling of the Agricultural Convention, and that 





Fa maces be requested to urge the importance of 
Bu } 

Resolutions were complimenting the 
ricultural press, an urging its paseo: 9 to a 
sider political economy, and urge united action on 
such matters connected with it as their judgment 


~ suggest. 
n motion of Mr. Taylor, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the National 
ricultural Society be tendered to the Hon. Mr. 
Morton, of the United States Senate, for his able 
report upon the subject of an Agricultural Depart- 


ment. 

Resolutions were complimentary to Pres- 
ident *Vilder; to ie Regents oe the Suaithealan 
Institution ; to Lieut. Maury, (for an invitation 
to visit the Observatory ;) to Mr. King, the Sec- 
retary of the society; and to Mr. Poore, of the 
executive committee. 

Adjourning, after three days session, in which 
agriculturalists from twenty-six States partici- 
— with great harmony of feeling, the mem- 

rs of the society felt encouraged by this renewed 
and increased manifestation of the great interest of 
the Republic to assert its position. 

In the evening many of the officersand members 
called upon Mr. Clayton, to thank him for his 
speech of the previous evening. 
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PRUNING TREES, AND SUN-SCALD. 

Mr. Brown :—In your paper of Feb. 24th, I 
notice a communication over the signature of 8. 
A. Shurtleff, in which he concludes as follows,viz. : 

‘*All trees should beso trimmed and trained 
as to allow teams to pass under them, and also to 
prevent cattle from browsing the limbs.” 

Iam aware, sir, this was the practice in the 
early settlement of New England, and the prac- 
tice was pry down ‘from father paw to the 

inning of the present century, an some to 
Sain bee “a 2 , J 

But Iam not aware that this sentiment now 
prevails, and is acted on, by our best informed 
cultivators of fruits; but on the contrary I have 
been led to suppose that the practice is now con- 
sidered injudicious, and is abandoned by our best 
pomologists in the United States. 

It is well known that the rays of the sun in 
this country are far more powerful and scorch- 
ing than in Europe, more especially in und. 
Here the trunks of our fruit trees need protec- 
tion by the shade of the branches and their foli- 
age, otherwise they will be seriously injured by 
the sun-scald. The bad effects may teow | be 
seen in all fruit trees, but more particularly in 
the pear and cherry, when they have been 80 se- 
verely, and I believe I may add, cruelly pruned, 
that they resemble a ag omg te corn broom 
stuck into the ground. e trunks of trees so 
treated, are sure to suffer seyerely, unless they 
are shaded by wreaths of hay, boards, or some- 
thing suitable to protect them from the intense 
heat of the sun. 

There are other reasons which may be by 
against severe pruning. ‘Trees will not, and they 
cannot be so productive, when the branches are 
severed from their trinks for-8 or 10 feet from 
the ground. . Is not the fruit of the lower bran- 
ches of the tree of a very choice variety, of more 
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value than any vegetable crop that can be raised|branch near the ground for profit and for orna- 
under its branches? For one, I should think so;|ment. 


I therefore disapproye of the éoo free use of the 


Respeetfi 
axe, the hand-saw and the knife among highly} Bangor, March 1, 1855. 


valuable fruit trees. 
I believe also that a great and frequently a fa- 


ully yours, Henry Lirruz, 


Reuarxs.—We believe both of our correspon- 





tal injury is annually done to young orchards by| dents to be correct, in part. Fruit trees are sad- 
inexperienced persons by severely mangling and/ly injured sometimes by severe and otherwise in- 


severing the roots of valuable fruit trees by deep 
plowing close to their trunks. 

For many years I have carefully considered the 
subject, and it is my conviction that ‘‘teams’’ 
should not be allowed to . under the bran- 
ches, or even very near valuable fruit trees. I 
am also convineed that cattle should never be 
turned into valuable fruit gardens or young or- 
chards; but should be fed where they can do no 
injury, for they are always mischievous among 


judicious pruning; on the other hand if the limbs 
come from the stem at about five feet from the 
ground, teams can come near enough in cultiva- 
tion, and the loss will not be great in such trees 


care of trees properly, a man must know how to 
do it, first, Guess work, and a blind fancy, are 
alike dangerous. Col. Lirrux is one of our best 


young trees. 1 would remark in conclusion that| informed horticulturists, and his opinions are 


believe it advisable to suffer all fruit trees to 





worthy of consideration. 








A SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


Mr. Downrne, the author of ‘Country Houses,”’ 
and other works on Landscape and Horticulture, 
is no more, but the precepts and the examples he 
has left us are alive, and his influence is as ver- 
dant and as powerful as ever. We never see a 
tastily planned country house or a suburban cot- 
tage, surrounded with appropriate lawns, trees 
and shrubbery, but we involuntarily think of the 
benefits he has conferred on the country by the 
diffusion of a knowledge of the fitting, beautiful 
and useful, as connected with our homes and the 
scenery around them. 

To promote this end we have given, from time 
to time, designs of houses suitable for different 
classes of our readers, and ‘this week take great 
pleasure in presenting the accompanying eleva- 
tion and ground plans of a bracketed suburban 


cottage, with veranda. The description will be 
found in the letter of Mr. Brapiry, as communi- 
cated to the Rural New-Yorker, published at 
Rochester, N. Y. : 


“T send you a Granerrocty ye view, and plans 
of a cottage recently erected by my neighbor and 
friend, Prof. 8. W. Ciarx, of the East Bloomfield 
AG ae the uprigh high, 34 
1zE.—The upright part, two stories high, 
by 22. North Wien, ono shane, 14 by 16. Toe 
to, west end, 6 by 25. Bay window, 8 by 5. 
Front piazza, 5 by 18. 

AccommopaTion.—First Floor.—Front hall, 7 
by 15. Parlor, 15 feet square. Dining-room, 
13 by 16. Library, 9 by 13. Bed-room, 11 feet 
square. Cook-room, 9 by 12. Wash-room, 11 
by 12. Closet, 3 by 7. Pant , 5 by 6. Back 
entry, 4 by 5. W, 0, Water Closet. 

Second Floor.—A, Entry, 10 feet square. B, 








by sun-seald. But as in everything else, to take 
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For the New England Farmer. 

















There has been of late a preat deal of 
prejudice against the use of whitewash 

r fruit trees. Nor is it to be wondered 
at, if we look at the manner in which it 
is usually done. Lime and white- 
wash are two different things; the for- 
mer is lime slaked and stirred up with 
eold water ; this forms a thick paste, un- 
fit as a whitewash for trees or for other 
porpates, but is most commonly used for 
uit trees. Whitewash is lime dissolved 
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FIRST FLOOR, 


Parlor, 15 by 13. OC, Bed-room, 12 by 9. D, 
Children’s bed-room, 12 by 16. E, Bed-room, 10 
by 12. F, and G, Closets. H, Lumber garret. 
Cellar.—Cement bottom, 22 by 24 feet. 
Cistern.—Capacity, 190 barrels, with filtering, 
tus. 
he plan of the house, in point of convenience 
and taste, will place it in rank among our model 
cottages. Cost.—Exclusive of land, $1,400,—all 
the material and workmanship being of the best 
quality. 
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SECOND FLOOR, 
3" At Patterson’s Falls, in Sparta, N. Y., a 
four years old fell 100 fet, striking in the deep pe 


‘|good soap suds. 


= in water, which should be made by slak- 
ing lumps of quick-lime in boiling hot wa-- 
‘ter, agp on but little at first, till it swells and 
cracks, and then more may be added, till suffi- 
cient for the purpose. If this be set aside, 
the upper portion will be a transparent lime- 
water, and this is as thick as ever ought to be 
put on to trees. This will deposite, on evapora- 
tion, all over the tree a thin and uniform coating 
of hydrate of lime, which will kill the plant-lice 
and mosses effectually, and do no injury to the 
tree. For whitewashing rooms, a portion of the 
paste is stirred in with the lime-water, forming a 
milk of lime. I am aware that it is rather un- 
poral, just now, to wash trees at all, but after 
aving seen trees covered with lice and moss, 
rendered smooth and healthy by lime-water, I 
have no hesitancy respecting it, but earnestl 
advocate its use. The idea that a tree ig healthi- 
er with a covering of parasites is too absurd to 
be tolerated by intelligent and cleanly men. ° So, 
too, is the opposite extreme equally absurd, of 
stripping all the covering from a tree, especially 
when exposed to the powerful rays of the sun, as 
is the oor on Boston omen Look at an ok 
or maple growing in high, open pasture ground, 
and om vill pig oct aliieg gpslly oes her 
work about right. D. ¢. %. 





Remarxs.—Like potash water on fruit trees, 
lime may be used'without positive injury—per- 
haps usefully—in the hands of careful and con- 
siderate persons ; but we greatly prefer the use of 
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SPRING WHEAT. 


Mr. Eprror :—I beg to say in the start, I am 
not an advocate for spring wheat; yet circum- 
stances will justify me in advocating its cultiva- 
tion the present spring. Flour at $13 to $14 
a barrel, (making the price of wheat nearly 
$3,50 per bushel) is a hard price for the farmer, 
while he can afford to raise it at the price of rye, 
say one dollar a bushel. 

The main objections to spring wheat are—that 
it does not mature so early in thé season as win- 
ter wheat, is more liable to rust, does not yield 
so much, and makes a heavy,-dark bread. But 
luxury in this matter at the present time is out 
of the question ; it is bread, at a reasonable price, 
that the farmer requires.* ; 

For the spring crop, select the warmest patch 
of ground on the farm, to i 


sow early, The failures wal goo Teele 
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uted to sowing too late, and on a backward, cold 
soil ; arich, tenacious soil is better for a winter 
crop. Sow a bushel and a half to the acre ; soak 
it over night in a pickle of four quarts of salt to 
eight beckots of water; this might destroy any 
insect that should be deposited in the grain, or 
perhaps in the berry itself, as is often the case in 
old grains or peas. Too much salt would injure 
the . Roll it in ashes on the floor; sow 
and harrow in, and the grain will come up in 
three days ; should it be a dry time, use the roll- 
er; I use it on all my grain crops at all times. - 
Yours respectfully, 
New York, March 5, 1855. H. Poor. 


*War prices for flour may continue for quite a length of time, 
and much longer than did the “famine” prices a few years 
since. Europe looks to the United States as their unfailing 
granary. 





THE WHITE CARROT. 


Col. Dz Covrzur, in some very able remarks 
upon the value and productiveness of this vegeta- 
ble, says, that the acreable product is about thir- 
ty-eight tons. When we take into the estimate 
the superior excellence and value of the Belgian 
or White carrot for stock feeding, this will ap- 
pear a very good crop, although far less than is 
often afforded by turnips or even beets. The car- 
rot, in all its varieties, is a crop requiring a good 
soil and thorough cultivation, but probably one 
of the best crops the farmer can produce. Lord 
Duce estimates the expense of cultivating the 
white carrot ‘‘at little more than half the cost of 
growing any other root crop known to him. The 
product also of the ‘‘whites’’ exceeds that of the 
‘*reds”’ from eight to nine tons per statute acre 
on the same soil.’’ We have cultivated the white 
carrot only in small quantities, and cannot say 
with any degree of confidence what their com- 
parative merits are. But the opinions of others 
may, perhaps, lead us to a higher estimate of 
some crops not now usually cultivated among 
us. 
Having caught something of the popular pre- 
judices against the cultivation of roots, for many 
years we entertained a strong belief that they 
were of little value as feed for stock ; but experi- 
ence—that excellent teacher—together with a 
careful investigation of the experiments and 
opinions of many of the best English stock grow- 
ers—has dissipated that belief, and we now deem 
it a duty earnestly to recommend the cultivation 
of root crops to all who have stock of any kind to 
feed. In no way can the farmer produce so much 
valuable food at so small an outlay of time and 
eash ; and if he will give the subject a little in- 
vestigation, and refer to an article in the June 
number for 1854, basing his estimate of a crop of 
carrots at not less than 800 bushels to the acre, 
we think he will come to a conclusion favorable 
to the cultivation of the root crops. 





There is also another very important argument 


to be adduced in its favor, viz.: the improvement 
of the soil, which is as certain to result from the 
systematic observance of the principles and rules 
of this culture, as any effect on which we can 
rationally rely. Those who have but little land, 
and who are desirous of renderiug that little pro- 
ductive, should cultivate root crops in preference 
to all others. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PROPAGATING APPLE TREES. 


Frrenp Brown :—I suppose the design in pub- 
lishing agricultural journals, is to diffuse a cor- 
rect bnowlslige of scientific farming. We often 
find articles on the culture of apple trees 80 con- 
flicting, that those who are seeking for knowledge 
are left in ignorance as to the best and most 
economical mode of proceeding. Therefore, all 
who write should experimentally understand what 
they are communicating to others. It is common 
for good farmers to try experiments in the various 
branches of their occupation, and, so far as they 
have been successful, I think they may be justified 
in communicating their mode of practice to pth- 
ers. My principal business and income has been 
in fruit growing, mostly apples. My method of 
treatment, both in pruning and grafting, has, for 
the past twelve years, proved so conducive to the 
health, beauty, and productiveness of my trees, 
(a.) that I have felt agg mae in communicating, 
through your valuable journal, my method of 

ractice, hoping, at the same time, it might prove 
neficial to others. 

My mind has been more napa interested 
in the management of apple trees, since reading 
an article. in the Farmer, signed ‘‘C. Goodrich, 
Burlington, Vt.” As his theory in the 
selection of trees for transplanting, and many 
other topics of his discussing, I do most. heartily 
concur with him. But as to pruning, there is an 
essential difference between us as to the time and 
mode of treatment. If his theory will apply to 
all of the New England States, my labor in 

runing, for the past twelve years, ought to have 
m very disastrous, and to have destroyed three 
hundred trees, which, I am happy to state, are 
now living witnesses, showing to all beholders the 
cruel treatment inflicted upon them by my wicked 
rocess! Mr. G. says, ‘‘the time for prunin 
is in June, or early in July. February, Mare 
and April, are the worst three months in the 
year for pruning any trees. Sap soon after flows 
from the fresh wounds made by cutting large 
limbs, poisoning and killing the bark, and if 
general pruning is then done, it is very destruc- 
tive.’? He further says, ‘‘trees properly planted, 
—_— attention during the first few years. 
After this, the pruning eapiots is very trifling in 
most trees—none during the ordinary life of man. 
Apples protected by leaves are much larger and 
of better _— than those grown ex to the 
sun in July and August. The most common 
error in pruning is fn taking out too much of the 
central portion of the tree, leaving naked limbs, 
producing fruit only at the ends, beyond the 
reach of any thing larger than a raccoon.” 
This is a very great error indeed, and I have no 
doubt that excessive pru — frequently come 
under his observation. I believe that a neg- 
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lect of prunin the time specified by Mr. G., 
durin the ordinary life of ate woh “8 Xn 
tended with consequences equally as great. 
friend Goodrich could see some of our Roxbury 
Russets, R. I, Greenings, and many other varie- 
ties, that had not been pruned for ten or twenty 
years, I think he would come to the conclusion 
that nothing larger than a raccoon could get 
among the branches to harvest the apples. 

I commenced pruning the orchard I now own 
twelve yearsago last February, shinking it would 

economy in me by 80 doing, as the various 
other branches of farming would soon require my 
whole attention. (5.) I have pruned every year, 
generally selecting the warmest days of Februar 
and March, taking out all limbs that were liable 
to come in contact and injure others by galling. 
I have taken off limbs five or six inches in diam- 
eter, rubbing the wound with*.cold beef tallow 
until thinly coated, and thus far they are vigorous 
and healthy. The product for the first, third and 
tenth years, were as follows :—1842, 45 barrels of 
winter apples, (early not included;) 1848, 
86 barrels ; 1844, 183 barrels; and in 1852, 400 
barrels. So much from February and Marchi) 
pruning. (c.) 1 do not a ao from what 
experience and observation ve had, that early 
spring runing of healthy trees would, if judi- 
ciously done, ever be attended with serious conse- 
uences, in any extreme of climate to which New 
ngland is subject. But I am aware that, in 
pruning diseased trees in any season, there fre- 
quently flows a poisonous sap, blackening and 
killing the bark below the wound. 

As for apples grown in the shade, protected by 
leaves, being larger, fairer and of a better quality 
than those grown ex to the fair rays of the 
sun, is a question easily to be decided by present-. 
ing them for sale in our markets. (d.) <A few 
years . I ag two Carrel, (most of — 

w where the a pretty fair peep at the 
a) and Brow £ them to Boston to be sold on, 
commission. I received twenty dollars for the 
apples, after deducting the commission for selling. 

ow if Mr. G. will select the same quantity of 
apples grown in the shade, protected by leaves, 
and receive the same amount of money from an 
of our markets, then we may conelude that his 
theory and mine, in this respect, hold equally 
good, although we somewhat disagree in the 
mode of treatment which produces the fruit. 

Somerville, 1855. N. P. Morrison. 


Rewarks.—(a.) Mr. Morrison commenced his 
operations upon trees set by another person, that 
were generally healthy, but selected without a 
particle of taste, being crooked and the limbs of 
many of them coming out within two or three 
feet of the ground. He cleaned and pruned 
them, and thoroughly manured and tilled the 
soil. Where limbs were cut off, the wounds 
were immediately covered with tallow, and the 
sun, wind and rain kept from their fresh surfaces. 
By this careful mode of treatment, and giving 
great activity to-the growth, he has, undoubt- 
edly, gone so far without the usual bad results 
of March and April pruning. If so, however, 





it is the exception to the general rule. 


(b.) Mr. M. says he commenced pruning in 
February as a matter of economy. Certainly, 
and that is the usual reason why pruning is done 
in March—because there is more leisure at that 
season. We have no doubt that is the reason all 
over the State. : 

(c.) After giving the products of his trees for 
several years, he adds, ‘‘so much for February 
and March pruning,’ as though the increase of 
the crop were the consequence of the pruning. 
That increase, however, should be imputed to the 
manure, cultivation and care, and not, in any 
particular degree, to the cutting off of limbs. 

(d.) Mr. Goodrich, in his article of April of 
last year, says, ‘‘apples protected by leaves are 
much better, larger and fairer, (being grown as 
Nature designed,) than when grown on long 
branches, exposed to the sun in July and August.’’ 
Will any man acquainted with vegetable physi- 
ology doubt this? He does not deny the necessity 
of sun and air, but is an advocate for a good 
inany leaves. We once knew an intelligent lady, 
and one who understood much about horticul- 
ture, strip her grape vines of a portion of their 
leaves, in order to let in the sun and ripen the 
fruit; but to her surprise, where the leayes re- 
mained as Nature had disposed them, the grapes 
were the earliest, and every way the best. This 
led her to investigate the matter, when she was 
delighted to learn that the leaves were not only 
the protéctors, but the caterers of the fruit, con- 
stantly elaborating and supplying it with the 
pabulum it required to bring jt to perfection. 

Mr. Morrison is a careful and successful or- 
chardist, and it is because he is so, that we are 
unwilling our readers should believe that we en- 
dorse his theory of March and April pruning. 
If he had pruned a portion of his trees in June or 
October, there would be opportunity of compar- 
ison on his own grounds—but there is none now. 

The highest authorities we have are opposed 
to Mr. Morrison’s theory. Prof. Liypsuey, the 
most eminent horticulturist in our knowledge, 
says—‘‘take care never to wound trees at the 
time when their sap first begins to flow; after a 
time, the demand upon the system by the leaves 
becomes so great that there is no surplus, and 
therefore bleeding does not take place when a 
wound in inflicted.’’ 

Downinc says—‘There are advantages and dis- 
advantages attending all seasons of pruning, but 
our own experience has led us to believe that 
practically, a fortnight before midsummer is by 
far the best season, on the whole, for pruning in 
the northern and middle States.’’ 

Pontry and Lovpon both say—‘‘There is, how- 
ever, one season for pruning unquestionably 
preferable to all others, as far as the welfare of 
the tree is concerned. It is well known to phys- 
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iologists and observant gardeners, that when the|am aware, sir, that the foregoing will take up 


sap is returning, wounds heal with the greatest|t0o much room in your 


ul columns, for the 


rapidity. This, in hardy trees, is uniformly a matter it contains, and hope that you, being @ 


week or fortnight after midsummer.” 


prattical farmer, will give us a condensed column 
on the use of guano, so that we may not pay out 


Sana suspends pruning from the end of Feb-|as for quack medicine, all our substance for 


ruary to the middle of July, but carries it on|nothing. 
during every other month of the year; pruning 


the cherry, or ahy other tree very apt to guin, 
only in July and August. 

We have again examined Mr. Goopricu’s ar- 
ticle, and think it, as we said at the time, worthy 
of more than the usual attention. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH GUANO. 


Mr. Eprror :—A year ago last November, an 
agent of yoom asked me to subscribe for the 

armer. I told himI was taking so many 
pers that I could hardly afford another, though I 
was satisfied from representation, that the Far- 
mer was among the best, and consented to try it. 
Accordingly it came, and in gne month it became 
so familiar and interesting an inmate of my fami- 
Pk that I could not resist its company ; there- 

‘ore paid for one volume, and now enclose two dol- 
lars for a second, as it grows more and more use- 
ful and interesting. 

But I must relate withal, a little sad experi- 
ence in following its advice, which if it do not 
elicit something from other pens by which J can 

rofit, this relation may benefit somebody. Ihave 
ong thought that farmers were too penurious in 
making outlays upon their farms—looking too 
much upon the amount expended, rather than to 
the interest to be derived from the outlay, and the 
extraordinary security of such investment. For 
instance, most farmers have more or less swamp 
covered with deep muck worse than useless in its 
natural state, which by expending one hundred 
dollars per acre in clearing it up, root and branch, 
and ditching it, may be made more valuable than 
any other land whatever; sure to return to the 
owner from 9 to 12 per cent. on the outlay, be- 
sides paying all expenses. 

Last spring, with this view, and hearing so much 
about guano, I thought I would try it. Accord- 
ingly I sent to Boston and got 150 Ibs., which 
cost me here $5,00—and which when pounded 
fine, measured about three bushels. This I mixed 
thoroughly with nine bushels of good rotten 
swamp muck. I had ‘broken up,” as we say, 
about an acre of “— ground,-good land for corn, 
after putting on 20 loads of long manure ; har- 


hs tfully yours, &., N. Consy. 
Derby, Me., Feb. 19, 1855. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
COCK’S-FOOT OR ORCHARD GRASS. 

Mr. Eprror :—Can you give me any informa- 
tion oe Amecton 2 ay a: comune 
grass see it is highly spoken of in Pennsyl- 
vania. Is it cultivated Tn om State, and how 
far North would it succeed? Is it better adapted 
than timothy: to ‘sow with clover on ’ 
arid soils, and is the seed kept for sale in your 
vicinity * A Supscriper. 


but find by the books that it thrives well in 
moist, shady places, and especially in orchards, 
.It grows freely in most situations, is hardy and 
productive, but rough, harsh and coarse, and 
much improved by cultivation in open grounds. 
As a single plant to sow with clover for hay, it 
is altogether unsuitable. On good lands, it 
shoots up strong,.coarse stalks, too tall and few 
in number, and unfit for fodder ; but on inferior 
soils that are used for pasturage for several 
years in high situations, it forms one of the most 
valuable grasses, shoots early, and affords from 
its tufted growth, an early bite for cattle or 
sheep. The seed is for sale at Ruggles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co.’s, Boston, at $2,50 per bushel. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 


Mr. Epitor :—In the monthly Farmer for Oc- 
tober, 1852, is an article giving the process of 
dissolving bones in diluted sulphuric acid. As I 
wish to try this as a manure, I would like a lit- 
tle information concerning the price of the acid, 
and place of obtaining it. 

The price given in the article referred to, is one 
dollar for forty pounds ; but our merchants here, 
ask three cents for an ounce, which would be 
forty-eight cents per pound. At that rate it 
would make rather costly manure. _L. B. P. 

Weston, Vt., Feb. 26, 1855. 


. Rewarxs.—The price of sulphurie acid as giv- 


rowed it smooth, made a nice hill, and planted it|&" in the October article was correct, as we went 
> 


with corn as far as the guano went, by putting 
one pint of the mixture (one gill of guano) to the 
hill, placing the corn directly upon the mixture 
and covering it with fine soil. This seemed to 
dry up and look as though it were caked and 
never sprouted. After four or five days, I plant- 
ed it over by putting the seed on the top of the 


directly to the dealers for it. It may be a little 
higher or lower now, and can be purchased in 
quantities of any of the large druggists. It comes 
in large demijohns of about 150 pounds each. 


MOWING LAWNS. 


old hill, and with the same result. The rest of} Mr. Eprror:—In the April number of the 
the piece I planted with muck from the hog-yard| Horticulturist for 1852, a communication from & 
- in the hill and had a good crop. The seed was|‘‘Montreal Subscriber’ is published in reference 
all alike, and prepared in copperas water, accord-|to ‘‘Mowing Machines for Lawns,’’ which he 
ing to directions found in the Farmer—and it| represents as doing the work in a superior man- 
all came up well except that with the guano. I|ner, and very expeditiously. He gives what he 





Remarxs.—We have not cultivated this grass,- 
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calls a cut and description of an a arm mowing 
machine for lawns, furnished b essrs. Shanks 
& Son, Arbroath, N. B., but little idea of its 
construction, operation or utility can be gath- 
ered from either, further than—that it is made 
to cut different breadths from 20 to 42 inches, 
performing three different operations at the same 
time, viz.: rolling, mowing and collecting the 
, and works with perfect ease, producing a 
utiful smooth surface,and attended with a great 
saving in abridging labor. We will all agree, I 
resume, that if Tete was an aiticle for mowing 
wns which could be obtained at a moderate 
price, that would do its work well, and expedi- 
tiously, it would not only be of great utility to 
many who are endeavoring to keep extensive 
grounds in order with the scythe; but would 
probably induce hundreds of our friends to have 
their grounds in good keeping who are deterred 
by the time, expense and trouble now required 
for that purpose. And now, Mr. Editor, will 
you or your correspondents be so good as to put 
us on the right track for obtaining the most desi- 
rable article of the kind for the above purpose 

now in use, and oblige many as well as 

A Harrrorp Supscriper. 
Hartford, Conn., 1855. 


Remarxs.—Mr. Noursg, the proprietor of this 
paper, when in England, sent home an English 
lawn grass-cutter, or mowing machine, which 
we had the pleasure of examining, and thought 
it among the most highly-finished and beautiful 
machines of that character that we have ever 
seen. It not only cut the grass, but collected it 
as fast as it went along. We believe it was the 
intention of the house of Ruggles and Company 
to manufacture them, but the demand, as yet, 
does not seem to justify it. It is thought that 
a one-horse mowing machine, taking a swarth 
about three feet wide, would be admirably adapt- 
ed to lawn mowing, as well as to the common 
fields. We hope something will be found to 
mow lawns rapidly, because there is no one thing 
more ornamental ¢o the farm than a handsome, 
well-kept lawn, and if it could be cut rapidly 
and conveniently, no other part of the farm would 
be more profitable. 

USE OF PLASTER. 


I wish to inquire through your paper the best 
time to use plaster? Whether to put it in to the 
hill when planting potatoes, or at hoeing timé? 
Also, when to use it on Lene at sowing time as 
in isup, and what ground it will do 


when the 
best on. Stubble ground or grass land, plow this 


spring, or how will it do mixed with ashes? My 
arm is somewhat of a gravelly soil. 
Satmon Gerry. 

Cabot, Vt., March 3, 1855. 

Remarxs—After plowing a field, sow the plas- 
ter broadcast and harrow under, two or three 
hundred pounds to the acre. Use yonr ashes at 
some other time. Plaster operates beneficially 
on light, dry, and sandy or open soils, as they 
soonest admit the rain water which dissolves and 


conveys it to the roots of the plants. Plaster 
may be applied to pasture or mowing lands in 
March or early in April, often with fine effect. 
When applied to these lands it ought to be sowed 
when there is a heavy dew, or when it. is cloudy 
weather. 


PLUM TREES. 


Mr. Eprror :—Please tell ‘J.T. W.’’ of Marl- 
boro’, N. H., to graft his plum tree, if it has 
not been done. If it has been gre , tell him 
to prune the roots, if the tree is thrifty, and, my 
word for it, he will have a crop of plums, 
if the curculio don’t fird its location. J. B. c. 

North Reading, 1855. 


MUSCLE-BED FOR MANURES. 


Frrenp Brown :—Will you please inform me 
through your excellent paper, what month of the 
year you consider as best for applying muscle-bed 
manure ; also, in what quantity to the acre. M 
land is rich, though a little dry in summer, as it 
lies on a substratum of sand at the depth of 2 feet. 

Boston, Feb. 15, 1855. A Supscriper. 


Remarxs.—We have never used ‘‘muscle-bed”’ 
as @ manure, and cannot speak of it with eonfi- 
dence. Weshould think, however, that it must 
be a valuable fertilizer ; it contains common salt, 
which isan important ingredient in the best of ma- 
nures, and most with putrid animal substances. 
Some of our coast correspondents will be able to 
answer the interrogatories. 


MAKING DRAINS. 


Mr. Eprror :—If 1 lay on the bottom of the 
ditch a board, and slate on the board, (such 
as is used for houses) lengthwise, and then com- 
mon bricks on each side of the slate, edgewise, 
half-an-inch apart, and slate on the top to cover 
the same, and then fill the drain, will it not an- 
swer equally as well as drain brick? 

Having a lame cow last fall while going in a 
close pasture, I thought she fight have strained 
herself in some way, but did not much no- 
tice of it. She went as though sore in her fore 
feet, and finally grew worse, until the first of Jan- 
uary, when I examined her, thinking she might 
be sore between the dew-claws, but could find no 
— of disease there ; I thought it must be 
e bone disease, which I had read of in some 
revious number of the Farmer. I gota bone as 
ig as a man’s fist, and burnt it to a white pow- 
der, and gave her in four of her regular doses of 
meal.at night, which soon effected a perfect cure. 

Newburyport, Feb. 17, 1855. Q. Z. 

Remarxs.—We suppose the inquirer means to 
ask whether the plan he describes will answer as 
well for draining as to use what are called drain- 
ing tile? Where stones are plenty, no bricks or 
slates are required. A good stone drain, with a 
gullet of three to six inches in diameter, covered 
with stone first, and then with straw, grass or 
sods reversed, will makea drain which will stand 





for a great many years. 
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SWALLOWS—PLUM TREES. 


Mr. Eprror :—The old adage says, ‘‘Better late 
than never ;”’ acting on that principle, I give you 
the following items which I found in my note- 
book the other day. ‘*The first barn-swallow made 
its appearance here April 27th, for 1854. Same 
day, in travelling toa neighboring town, some fif- 
teen miles north, I d a stagnant pond with 
a large and a Ee hollow tree standing near 
its edge ; and hundreds of swallows were upon its 
branches, flying about, and performing all sorts 
of gyrations, apparently for no other object, 
than to try their wings; acting, all the while, as 
though they had just waked up from a long 
sleep. We could not stop to make observations. 
The first detachment of swallows at our barns, 
met for a drill, July 19th, to the number of for- 
ty or fifty ; in two days they were gone. Many 
others lingered about some three weeks, ere they 
departed ; but thvy seemed to look lonely and 
sad.”’ I believe, that with the exception of your 
remarks, eazly in the season, no one has given us 
observations respecting the swallow, during the 
last year. I hope the poor swallow is not going 
to be forgotten. Some philosopher has said, ‘that 
a swallow will destroy an average of nine hundred 
insects a day—and that some of these insects 
will bring into existence seven generations in one 
season.”’? Verily, then, the swallows should be 
looked after and cared for. Why not? 

Can you tell me what to do for a plum tree, 
which is very thrifty, blossoms every year very 
full,—but never ripens any, and with the exception 
of one or two years, has never formed any plums. 
We have tried various things, but without success. 

Marlboro’, N. H., Feb., 1855. J. TW. 


Rewarxs.—Your facts of the swallows are in- 
teresting. Head in your plum tree—that is, cut 
off a foot or two of the ends of the limbs immedi- 
ately ; dig about the tree; manure it, and wash 
with soap-suds. 


WHAT WILL CURE HOLDFAST. 

Mr. Eprror :—Can you or any of your corres- 
pondents teli me through your columns what will 
eure « holdfast in its first stages? The holdfast 
is on the upper jaw of the ox. B. W. Gay. 

New London, N. H., 1855. 

Dante Curtps, Cotuit Port, will learn partic- 
ulars about machine for cutting brush, by ad- 
dressing Col. Cuartes. E. Sranuev, Methuen, 
Mass. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ON THE USE OF GUANO. 


Mr. Epiror :—I have read with much interest 
your valuable paper for the last eighteen months ; 
and especially any articles on the use ‘of guano. 
I have just been reading one signed ‘‘ Amplifica- 
tor.”’ I think with him, that if the farmers were 
to save and make more manure on their farms, 
(which manure we have, if we would but look af- 
ter it,) we should in five years be much better 
off, than to buy all the patent fertilizers of the 
day. In my opinion, there is not so much real 
goodness in guano as some suppose. But there 


is some powerful extractor in it, which awakens 
the soil to new powers, and leaves it, after these 
powers are exerted, poorer than before. I say 
these are my opinions. If Iam wrong, [ wish to 
be set right. en 

I know that guano is more beneficial in raisin 
a crop on some soils, than on others; but this 
ascribe to the superfluity of a certain quality in 
the soil'which is pmo into immediate action 
on the crop by the wes, De the guano, which qual- 
ity I think had better be left in the soil. 

In respect to the kind of soils, I think that a 
damp soil is the best for guano. It seems to do 
no perceivable good on our farm, which is a - 
elloam. Lappliedit last year on corn ; and from 
its being planted on buckwheat ground, a dry sea- 
son, and applying guano, it was the poorest crop 
we ever vpleel 

It may be that guano can be used with advan- 
tage; I mean lasting advantage to the soil; but 
I have yet to learn how to apply it. Atall events, 
give me barn-yard, or composted manure, and I 
will get along with the trouble of preety | 

But I have already written more than [ expect- 
ed, seeing it is the first time I ever wrote for the 
public eye. Ican offer no excuse for occupying 
a place in your columns than that I have never, 
but once, seen anything from Middlesex county, 
Conn., and I hope this will incite them to write 
something better. H. W.C. 

Durham, Conn., 1855. 


Remarks.—Very well; let us hear from you 
again. 





CURRANTS. 


The fruit of the currant is cctvdelibiciates. 
Its pleasant sub-acid flavor renders it peculiarly 
excellent in tarts and pies, and makes, with a 
small addition of sugar, a very desirable substi- 


tute for apple sauce. From the ripe fruit, an ex- 
cellent and cheap wine may be manufactured, 
either. with or without alcoholic properties. No 
fruit is susceptible.of more easy cultivation. It 
will readily adapt itself, in some degree, to ev- 
ery description of soil, and may, without much 
trouble, be made to produce, even prodigiously, 
on those which are constitutionally moist and wet. 
In cultivating it, however, it is better to adapt the 
soil to the plant, rather than endeavor, by forced 
efforts, to adapt the plant to the soil. Acclima- 
tory changes are génerally slow, and have a de- 
tcided tendency to destroy the strength and hardi- 
hood, as well as the prolific power of all plants. 
Yet circumstances, as well as the capriciousness of 
taste, often demand this. 

In setting currants, the soil, in the first place, 
should be well prepared by plowing or digging, 
and reduced to a very fine tilth, and should then 
be stimulated by warming and invigorating man- 
ure. A porous, or not too retentive sub-soil, is 
desirable, with a small per centage of clayey mat- 
ter in the surface soil. When the latter is defi- 
cient, it may be well tosupply it. Into soil thus 





prepared, the cuttings from old ptants—the fresh, 
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vigorous wood of the previous year’s growth, may 
be set with an almost certain assurance of suc- 
cess. These should be cut off near the surface, 
and inserted in the lines or beds to the depth of 
six or seven inches, and the soil well compressed 
about them; the surface should then be covered 
with old, well-rotted chip-manure, hay, leaves or 
straw, so as to keep the ground at all times moist. 
It will be well to scatter a little lime or ashes on 


the surface before mulching. 


The plants must be kept well weeded, and be 
watered the first year, if the season be dry. By 
removing all the leaf buds except some few—say 
four or five of the topmost ones, and checking 
the tendency to lateral growth, very prettily 
formed and symmetrical trees may be obtained ; 
but this operation must be annually repeated till 
the plants or bushes have assumed the requisite 
height and shape, which will generally be in 
about three years from the time of setting. But 
more fruit will probably be obtained from the 
clump of bushes. Gooseberries may be cultivated 
in the tree form, and perhaps with advantage. 
Under the old way, the gooseberry is often in- 
jured, or destroyed by mildew. The tree method 
is said to obviate this evil, and secure elegant and 
healthy bushes and fruit. The subjegt is worthy 


of attention. 


NINTH LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTU- 
RAL MEETING. 
Reported for the New England Farmer, 
BY WILLIAM W. HILL. 





The ninth meeting of the course was held in 
the Representatives’ Hall, at the State House, on 
The subject for con- 


Tuesday evening, 13th inst. 
sideration was—The Rotation of Crops. 


R. Morris Coreianp, of Lexington, presided, 
and opened the discussion in an interesting man- 
ner. The subject of a rotation of crops, he said, 
must appropriately follow that of manures, 
which had been discussed at the two previous 
meetings, for the principle of rotation is the 
principle of manures. It is often asked, why 
should we wish for a rotation of crops? And it 
has been affirmed over and over again that none 
was needed, because in England wheat had 
been raised for along series of years upon the 
_ same land. But the reason of this is found in 
the fact that the English farmers have cultivated 
their land highly, and he doubted whether West- 
ern farmers would be willing to spade their land 
instead of plowing it, in order to obtain a large 
crop. Why one crop succeeds hgtter after an- 
other has not been determined. It has been ex- 
plained that one crop first takes all the constitu- 
ent qualities from tlie land which it needs, and 
yet leaves something untouched which is required 
for the succeeding crop; but this is incorrect, as 


turnips, which follow corn (which require a 
large supply of the phosphate,) with excellent 
success, absorb more phosphoric acid than corn. 
The speaker also showed that the ‘‘excremento- 
ry’’ theory, also, was fallacious. In consider- 
ing the rotation of crops, the farmer ought first 
to ascertain what kind of crops he wants to grow. 
If he wishes to raise cattle, he can only increase 
his herds either by rotation of crops or by extra 
manuring. Now four pounds of turnips are 
equal to one pound of hay, and it has been said 
that ten pounds of hay will make a pound of 
beef. Therefore, as we can get twenty tons of 
turnips where we can two of hay, the profit in 
raising turnips is very apparent. If a market 
gardener in the neighborhood of Boston wishes to 
grow celery on the same land for twenty years 
in succession, he does it, and with wonderful suc- 
cess. Therefore, before deciding upon a rotation 
of crops, the farmer should decide whether his 
market demands it, or whether it is better to buy 
manure. In a section where the chief aim is 
stock growing, and manure is not abundant, a 
good system is to take a piece of pasture land, 
put on a fair amount of manure, plant with 
corn, and seventy-five bushels may be obtained ; 
follow it with turnips, applying a small amount 
of barn-yard manure, and about six hundred 
bushels of turnips will be the result, which, it 
has been seen, are better than two or three tons 
of hay. Sow down in the fall to clover and . 
grass, and a very large yield is secured, and the © 
land will continue to yield for two or three years 
without manure,,and, at the end of that time, it 
is put into pasture again; a most succulent feed 
will be obtained, which will hold on through the 
season, and the pasture can be used for two years, 
remaining so verdant that a half a dozen eattle 
can be fed where one usually is.. Another ad- 
vantage will be, that the range of the animals 
will be less, and their droppings be more concen- 
trated, which will greatly tend to maintain the 
fertility of the land. Instead of putting on top- 
dressing, go through this system of rotation of 
crops. Another rotation would be to take stub- 
ble land, and, instead of beginning with corn, 
use turnips, putting on a dressing of manure, 
and then follow with wheat or any kind of 
grain ; after which, put in clover, and then turn 
to pasture. By a sub-division of one hundred 
acres, corn, wheat, potatocs and pasture might 
be embraced in a small surface. But after all, 
whether we pursue rotation of crops or high farm- 
ing, the truest method of farming is that which 
gives back to the soil what the plant has taken 
away, at the same time increasing its value as 
much as possible. 

Mr. Fay, of Essex, was called on for remarks, 
and said that it was not with grain crops we 
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could imitate the rotative system of foreign coun- 
tries, but in Indian corn we have something 
much better. The principle of rotation is, that 
one kind of plant takes certain properties from 
the soil, and another, different qualities—as corn 
one kind, potatoes another, barley another, é&c. ; 
and thus one piece of land will supply ingredients 
for several different crops. From this fact comes 
‘the system of rotation, by which good crops are 
obtained with but little manure, much less than 
is now wasted in top-dressing. One great ad- 
vantage of rotation with potatoes or turnips is, 
that, after they get leaved out they shade the 
land and protect it from drought, and draw the 
most of their sustenance from the atmosphere, 
leaving the ground rich, with the bulk of the 
manure applied yet in the soil, to operate upon 
the succeeding crop. Another advantage of 
root crops is, that a crop which is ripened in the 
ground, as a wheat crop, exhausts the soil much 
more than when taken from the ground and ma- 
tured like the root crops. The potato is not an ex- 
hausting crop, and leaves the land in excellent 
tilth. The only rotation which he thought could 
be generally adopted in this country, was the fol- 
lowing a ten years course. Suppose a farm of one 
hundred acres divided into ten parts, one-tenth 
in grass the first year; the next year maize, a 
good crop of which can be cultivated, under 
proper management, and without exhausting the 
soil. Or commence with turnips, and follow 
with corn or potatoes; then follow with the 
other crop, then again reversing it, and then go 
back to grass in five years; and, by pursuing the 
rotation on each section of the farm, grass may 
remain as long as it continues profitable. By 
beginning with a root crop, bringing the land 
under high cultivation, the farmer will find that 
his manure is not lost. Turnips should never be 
followed by any crop which requires to be plant- 
ed in the autumn. 


Mr. Dopez, of Sutton, was next called up by 
the Chairman. He gave it as his opinion thata 
system of rotation of crops would pay farmers 
much better than the old system. He thought 
the suggestion of the Chairman, in regard to con- 
centrating the droppings of cattle in pastures, 
worthy of consideration. The pasture lands of 
the Commonwealth have depreciated exceedingly 
during the last thirty years. The rotation of 
crops is not understood in this country. Corn, 
potatoes, turnips and grass, are the most profit- 
able crops for us to raise. He had plowed grass 
and turnip seed in together and the result was 
very gratifying. The grass was much more luxu- 
riant than when planted alone and 500 bushels of 
turnips were obtained to the acre, which, at the 
estimate of Mr. Fay, that four tons of turnips 





are equal to one of hay, would make this crop 


equal to three or four crops of hay. Turnips are 
the things with which to enrich a farm; the 
farmer, however, should not carry them to market 
but keep stock to consume them on the premises. 
Carrots, also, should be one crop, because they 
require deep and rich culture. If corn followed 
carrots, grass would grow seven years and yield 
two tons to the acre with very little manuring. : 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, thought the rotation 
of crops should be different under different eir- 
cumstances. Potatoes, corn, wheat, and then 
eight years in grass, is the most profitable on his 
soil. He was not so sanguine about turnips as 
some. He had raised them and they are an ex- 
cellent crop but they are also uncertain. He 
could not reckon upon them oftener than once in 
two years. They do not start easy and are very 
sensitive to a hot sun and dry weather. If they 
lack rain for a few days in Spring they are pretty 
sure to wilt down and die. They need a moist 
climate. The same objections also exist against 
carrots. In dry seasons, too, turnips are more 
corky. He had succeeded best with flat turnips. 
Cabbages might be a good rotative crop to plant 
in rows with corn. He had known the experi- 
ment to be tried with much profit. He did not 
think, however, that rotation of crops could be 
gone into so largely as some gentlemen think. 
Gentlemen had spoken about. keeping pastures 
verdant the year round; he did not believe that 
it could be done on account of our severe drouths. 
Could it have been accomplished last season? As 
for cultivating pastures and occupying but little 
surface it will not pay while land is so cheap as 
it is in this country. We must run over a great 
deal of land because labor is too high to make 
extensive farming profitable. 


Mr. McLetuianp, of Sutton, coincided in the re- 
marks of Mr. ‘Brooks and thought the remarks of 
the Chairman would apply rather to market farm- 
ing, not being practicable in the legitimate farm- 
ing of the State. He described the method pur- 
sued at the South, which is to let large portions 
of a plantation lay idle fora number of years, 
in order to give it rest and time to recuperate its 
energies. 

Mr. Emerson, of Boston, inquired what kind of 
grass was the best to stock a pasture with. He 
had a pasture which he had allowed to ‘‘recupe- 
rate’’ for ten years and the result was nothing 
but moss, briars, and mongrel grass. He was 
going to disturb it and did not mean to let it rest 
so long again. 

Mr. McLx&.anp, of Sutton, replied that he con- 
sidered a variety called the Rhode Island ‘‘bent”’ 
to be the best. It is lighter and a little different 
from red top. In regard to the uncertainty of 
turnip and carrot crops, alleged by Mr. Brooks, 
he said that in his neighborhood turnips were re- 
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garded as a quite sure crop. He considered them 
the most profitable crop in proportion to the ex- 
pense of growing them for feeding stock. He 
thought it a good plan to cut the grass early in 
the season, then plow with the Michigan plow, 
put on twenty or thirty loads of: compost, and 
then plant turnips. This would put the land in 
excellent condition for carrots the next year. 
The latter he considered as certain and profitable 


as any crop he ever raised. 


Mr. Copztanp, the Chairman, corrected a state- 
ment of Mr. Fay in regard to corn, potatoes, bar- 
ley, &c., each taking different ingredients from 
the soil. Chemical analysis shows that these 
crops all take about the same matters from the 
earth, although not the same quantities. In re- 


gard to the drouth affecting root crops his obser- 
vation, during. considerable travel last season, 
showed that they bore the severe drouth better 
than any other crops. He also remarked to Mr. 
Emerson that ashes applied to the roughest pas- 
ture lands will bring in white clover. 

Mr. Fi, Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, remarked that as a general rule the rotation 
of crops in this country should be much shorter 
than that in England, as it is with us the desired 
object to keep the grass lands in the best condi- 
tion. It should also be adapted to different kinds 
of soil, as one system will not do for all. 

The subject for the next meeting is The Cuilti- 
vation of Fruit and Forest Trees. 








OSWEGO BEURRE AND BEURRE DIEL PEARS. 





Osweco Brurrez, 
tled with russet ; 


a brisk saccharine, 
flavor. November 


Oswego, N. Y. 


~, - 
a, Cer hed 


Bevrre Diet. (Larger Outline.)—Large ; ob- 
tuse-pyriform to obovate; lemon or orange-yel- 
low, marbled with russet, large brown dots; stem 
rather long, stout, in an uneven cavity; flesh 
whitish, rather coarse, half melting, rich, sugary 
and delicious. When perfect, is first rate, but 
often insipid or astringent, being difficult to ri- 

m. Rather apt to crack. It requires a warm 
ocation, high culture and warm season in the 
North. More certain in the Middle States and in 
the West. Best on quince. Foreign. 


(Dotted Outline.) — Rather large ; 
oval-obovate ; greenish-yellow, mot- 


stout, in a deep cavity ; shallow ba- 
sin; flesh tender, melting, juicy, of 


Vigorous, and a prodigious and con- 
stant bearer. Newly 

romises to be one of the most pro- 
Ftable. Raised hy Mr. Walter Read, 


o” 
ww - 
, b “~aaert” 
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Read’s Seedling, 












stem short and 


and slightly acid 
to mid-winter.— 


introduced, but 


Wuar bogs ir cost To Fgyce?—The amount 
of capital employed in the construction and repai 
of the wooden fences in the United States, would 
be deemed fabulous, were not the estimates founded 
on statistical facts, which admit of no dispute. 
Burknap, a well known agricultural writer, says : 
‘Strange as it may seem, the greatest investment 
in this country, the most costly production of 
human industry, is the common fences, which di- _ 
vide the fields from the highways, and separate them | 
fromeach other. No man dreams that when com- 
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pared with the outlay for these unpretendin 
monuments of art, our cities and our towns, wi 
all their wealth, are left far behind. You will 


scarcely believe me when I say that thesfences of 


this country cost more than twenty times the 
amount of specie that is in it.”’ 





KEEPING POULTRY IN LARGE NUM- 
BERS. 

Lutuer Tucker, Esg.:—In the Country Gentle- 
man of 25th inst., D. H. R., of Hartford, Conn., 
wants to know how to build a chicken house for 
*tabout 1,000 fowls.”” If my poor opinion is 
worth anything, he will not build it at all.. Fowls, 
in any large number, will not thrive unless they 
have a wide range. They are, partially, a gra- 
zing animal. When the ground is bare of snow, 
in winter, they pick the grass if they can get it, 
and are fond of green vegetables of any kind. In 
summer they pick and eat grassevery day. The 
are great scavengers after slugs, insects, and a. 
kinds of flesh. They are better, also, for having 
some flesh food in winter; and abundant air, 
fresh and pure, the must have always. Although 
I have seen it tried, I never knew a large collec- 
tion of several hundred fowls succeed in a confined 
place. 

A few years ago some enterprising man from 
the country came near town, and enclosed an 
acre or two of ground with a high picket fence, 
and put up a building, at an expense of near or 
quite a thousand dollars, intending to supply e 
for the Buffalo market. He had his barn well 
done off with any quantity of roosts, nestin 
places, and other conveniences. He started his 
concern with seven or eight hundred chickens, 
and for a few weeks, crowing, cockfighting, lay- 
ing and cackling went on to his heart’s content. 
He had food of all kinds for them and great anti- 
cipations were indulged of fortune‘making in his 
chicken enterprise. But three or four winter 
months told the story. The fowls got diseased— 
the hens first eat the feathers off the rvosters—or 
what were left of them after they had fought 
themselves almost bare, and then the hens un- 
fleeced, in the same way, each other. They sto 
ped laying, were tormented with lice, got the 
po went moping about the place, and died 
off like a pestilence; and by spring, but a few 
miserable, sickly things were left, with scarce life 
enough in them to crow up the morning! 

The difficulty was not in want of food nor care. 
But, from the necessity of the case, they were 
crowded in their roosts; they were disturbed b 
each other in their nests, and had not room cnnel 
any where, even with the outside range of an 
aere of land. The truth is, that to flourish, hens 
must have their /iberty, when kept in large num- 
bers. They want to range the fields by day and 
not be crowded at night. They want a variety of 
food and to help themselves to it. They need ea- 
ercise, pure air, and enough of both. I knew one 
man, or rather the man’s wife, in the Scioto Val- 
ley in Ohio, who kept five or six hundred fowls 
—that is, she told me she had that many—and I 
don’t doubt it, for the whole territory, for acres 
about the farm, was speckled with them by day, 

_and the trees and the corn-cribs and the barns 
and the sheds were filled with them at night. 
They had a great big farm of a thousand acres, 





or more, and full corn cribs for many rods in 
length, where the hens went at pleasure, and they 
e nests under the trees, and among the bushes, 
and all about the buildings, and in the back 
kitchen, and just where they had a mind to: and 
they sat on their ges and hatched out their . 
chickens at will—a self-sustaining poultry estab- 
lishment, in fact. This plan worked; but as to 
the profit of it, I doubt whether the old lady 
ail an any intelligible account in the matter. 
No; I believe the only way to make poultry 
rofitable is to keep them in the ‘‘old way.” 
Prepertion the number to the ground and build- 
ings you have. Give them liberty to run at large 
for a portion of each day in warm weather, with 
comfortable quarters in winter, and pure air, al- 
ways. I have known sundry other enterprises, 
like the Buffalo one I mention, tried ; but I never 
knew one permanently successful. They were all 
in turn abandoned. Yourstruly, UL. ¥F. A. 
Black Rock, Jan. 2, 1855. 
Country Gentleman. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GUANO WITH RYE STRAW. 


Mr. Eprror :—The letter of Mr. William C. 
Little, in your issue of March 10th, is a valuable 
one, and will doubtless influence many farmers in 
regard to the use of guano and superphosphate of 
lime. That both these agents are valuable in the 
highest degree to the farmer, is very certain ; but 
it is equally certain that we still need much light 
in regard to the use of them. While some among 
us have derived much benefit from them, others, 
thus far, have been inclined to think that they 
had ‘‘better have let guano alone.”’ 

Last season I blundered — an experiment, 
with the results of which I feel highiy satisfied. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be benefited by 
the hint. Late in the spring I had in my barna 
large quantity of rye straw, and did not exactl 
know what to do with it. I was unwilling to se 
it at a low price, thinking it would be more for my 
interest to return it to the soil. But how to get 
it there was the question. The,stalks were long, 
stout and stubborn. I first spread it in the barn- 
yard, and allowed it to be thoroughly soaked in 
the rain; I then threw it into a heap, hoping it 
would heat and become friable ; but after waitin 
a week, I perceived no signs of fermentation. i 
then opened the heap, and proceeded fo recon- 
construct it, sprinkling guano in small quantities 
upon the layers as they were laid up. Ina few 
days the steam issuing from the heap, showed that 
my wishes were about to be realized. But by this 
time it was me the beginning of June, and what- 
ever was to be done in the way of planting must 
be done quickly. I took the straw (a great part 
of it still unaffected by fermentation,) and put- 
ting it into hills, planted corn upon it, intending 
to cut it up for fodder. 

My neighbors smiled at the operation as if it 
were labor thrown away. I feared myself that 
it would be pretty much so. The seed came up 
very quick, and grew rapidly. There was a pro- 
fusion of stalks in each hill, and their deep green 
color attracted the notice of passers-by. As it 


rew near the time of ‘‘cutting up’? I could not 
ring myself to do it; I told a neighbor that if 
cut out all but four stalks in each 


he woul 
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hill, he might have what he could get in this productive of excellent results, already, the prin- 
way. He was glad of the job, and made good|ciples of this art are not generally understood, 


wages. The rest were left to grow, and the pro- h labor is lost fi 
duce, notwithstanding the late planting, the er eS Se ae 


natural want of a proper direction. 
and the — hs — Sad anmiat te Another obvious improvement is in the division 
manure was withdrawn by the stalks cut for fod-|of lands. Instead of dividing fields into lots of 


der, was as handsome corn as you would wish to| one, two; thre or four acres, farmers are taking 
see. 


, . \out fences, and giving themselves ample scope in 
PP cn * veaccagedl mpasne clo aa ae ne Be extended fields, and thus cutting off the ‘‘unprof- 
. ‘Agricota. |itably gay’’ furzes, and mulleins and burdocks, 
that ‘hug the walls,” and find moisture and 
AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. warmth under. their protecting sides. At the 
Cisse diiesility tintin. antes through |®2™° time these generous fields give an air of am- 
the sin a aamas aa mn State, cannot fail ~ yutem hd chascter to the hesneetent, ways 1 
notice that very important advances have been gpriiliying to the poonguner, aut pao — 
made in the art of agriculture during the last wa demndnntestige-y —- pial f th 
ten years. Improvements are evident in many The aggesmants of the etic iy ws 1 " 
particulars; and a prominent one, observable State shows that the teachings of the agricultu- 
everywhere, is the reclamation of low meadows, val ie ye ond tho furmers’ clahe hase pot, bam 
heretofore sacred to frogs, flags and febrile dis- ay bane ‘ 
eases, partially inundated, and covered with a re- Setiee plowing, better wont * phating ~— 
luctant growth of moss-enveloped trees, in a harvesting, and a truer taste in the architecture 
state of decrepitude from their youth, and al- of & e fem buildings, alt attest. thes (heen. 5,8 
ways appearing entirely too old for their age. ngioth of tguity a among, the preg, ah 
Beyond affording a few berries in summer, a lit- Cat henlthhed pergpen wel Bee. . : 
tle coarse herbage for cattle during extreme nny — “ we wane he eee ye 
droughts, and sundry loads of black alders, hack- Tt borage ae eroeyen ri pareve b> 
matack or swamp maples for fuel, they were of began ite aotiche. in looking ever mine .6f he 
no use to the farmer, save as ‘‘a receptacle of — lists of the present Tr, unusual 
things lost upon earth.’’ They were an offence to Ubéeality in the sume apqroguintd poe apenwamnie 
the nostrils, a foul blotch upon the landscape, and and a wider range of objects introduced, was no- 
a plague to their possessors. But, lo! see what In- ous, vars ae prseemgrelly wey ——— 
dustry, aided by the fair hand of Science has wn hnaphas — or eae -— compere 
done. From this chaos of materials, and these are the hi: seers of our connty snatetiqy, 200 
Stygian rivers, we may see not only the greenest how thelr cunengumpents ‘Sue cobapininy £0 sinen 
lawns in April, and the full harvest in July, but grerzhory, the. nell Sheupey, sees Seay Se 
the most delicate garden products, whose roots ee wil to. ee ae 
find rich pasturag@ in the light, porous, and con- x 
qetlel uel, dosined,, Wehtoned. bad péncteaded _ ce ee Wyn eee eee 
the cheering rays of the sun. Not only the more amgeore the beg pad ra o eand,”” lnelen gneet 
hardy vegetables, but the delicate celery, broccoli, man % ys 10 fonthes iadecqunnings yreente 
the strawberry and choice flowers of the garden, a we nd de: Daas Sey OS Se ee 
find a poeition and aliment which they like, and|*®” S- Fay, of Lynn, has generously placed at 
from which they present their most perfect organ- the dinpossl of the ‘Trustees of Gint county sad 
Satine ; sum of two hundred dollars, for the following 
Now, redeemed from their “reign of terfor,’?| PUPOSS> VI. -— : *s 
thousands of acres of these bogs, “ae worth from wh wee ee See Oe ee ae oteay soar 
five to twenty dollars per acre, will sell at from| horse power, on aor lees than fi y acres, 4 any 
fifty to two hundred dollars, according to the po-|farm or farms within the county, $50,00. 
sition which they occupy. It is now.ascertained| 2- For the best and most satisfactory experi- 
that they are among our most profitable lands ;|™e™t with a one-horse mowing machine, on not 
that when once reclaimed and brought into ‘good Within the couky, @25,00, =o eee ane 
heart,” they will yield a fair profit, for a greater) 3. For the bat meek ‘machine, $25,00. 
number of years, than any other lands we pos-| 4. Fot the best and most useful agricultural 
sess. implement, not being a mowin ine, $20. 
The Draining of uplands, has also brought Second best do., $15. Third t do., $10. 
many tracts of cold, springy land, into a warm a os 5. big wg. do., $10. Sixth 
and friable condition, and capable of producing aos Seer ae ee 


; best do., $5. Ninth best do., $5. Tenth best 
the finest grain and grass crops. But though|do., $5.  rleventh best do., $3." 7 
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Norr.—In regard to the operation of mowin 
machines, the competitors will not be restric 
to their own farms, but may go from farm to 
farm. A statement in writing will be required 
of the working of the machine, any accidents oc- 
curring to it while at work, the number of horses 
employed, and the number of hours in actual op- 
eration. All entries of mowing machines must 
be made with the Secretary, in n for the 
committee to view them in operation before the 
day of the Show, and they must be exhibited at 
the Show that the public may have an opportu- 
uity to examine them. 

The Trustees reserve the right of withholding 
allor any of the above prizes, to be carried for- 
ward to another year, at their discretion, and no 
award will be made for any agricultural imple- 
ment which is not of the best workmanship, and 
of such a character as to commend it to the far- 
mers of the county. 


The Middlesex Society has offered nearly a 
thousand dollars in premiums, and the Norfolk 
so much that we cannot spare time to add them 
up—probably much more than the Middlesex. 
The State Society has also appropriated most lib- 
erally for the purpose of the special improvement 
of the dairy, as the following will show from the 
Essex bills. 


The following are offered through the liberality 
of the ‘*Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture.’’ 

For the best dairy of cows, not less than six in 
number, and which shall have been owned by the 
exhibitor and kept within the county not less 
than five months previous to the cattle show, 
$75,00. For the second best, $50,00. For the 
third best, $25,00. 

Nore.—The competitors must exhibit their 
dairy of six cows, for which they claim a premi- 
um, at the show of the present year, and accom- 
pany the entry by a statement in writing, of their 
management on the farm, and their product dur- 
ing the season of trial, with all such particulars 
as will enable the committee to decide satifaeto- 
rily not only upon the relative claims of the sev- 
eral competitors, but upon the management and 
absolute product in weight and profits of each dairy 
respectively, whether in butter, cheese or milk, 
through the period of trial, viz., for five months 
before the show. 





THE WHITE BLACKBERRY. 


The White Blackberry is a most vigorous 
grower, often attaining a height of ten feet. It 
is a much more prolific bearer than the common 
variety, or field blackberry, the buds being set on 
the stalks in the immediate vicinity of each 
other—there being generally not more than the 
distance of two inches between them, and each 


bud having fwo spurs instead of one, as in the 


case with the latter. The berries are of large 
size, amber colored, and possessing a flavor re- 
markably rich and sweet. There is no difficulty 
whatever attending its cultivation ; all that is 


essentially requisite being a rich, light, and mod- | 


erately warm soil, and a copious and sustained 
supply of forest leaves and scrapings. A com- 
post formed of these, with a small quantity of 
gypsum, and frequent hoeings to lighten the soil, 
and prevent the radiation and growth of weeds, 
will almost invariably secure success in the culti- 
vation of this valuable fruit. The original culti- 
vator of this fruit in this country, is Mr. J.S. 
Neepuam, of Danvers, Mass., and ‘*Needham’s 
White Blackberry,’”’ of which a very good en- 
graving was published some time since in the 
New England Farmer, is probably the most pro- 
lific and valuable variety of the fruit to be found. 
The White Blackberry and Black Raspberry are 
both valuable fruits, and should have a place in 
every fruit and kitchen garden in the land. 





FISH. 

It is a well known fact that there are some varie- 
ties of fish which are able to live and pr >pagate 
their species both in fresh and salt water.. Amon, 
them are the smelt, the perch, the salmon an 
trout ; and it is probable that many of our most 
valuable salt water fish might be transported to 
our inland ponds, and raised in abundance for 
marketable purposes. Smelts particularly, thrive 
well in fresh water, and often grow toa ve: 
large size; and it is not impossible that cod, 
haddock, flounders and even mackerel might, 
with proper care and training, be made to do as 
well.— Boston Journal. 

The above suggestion in valuable, both to the 
people of the sea-coast and upon the interior riy- 
ers, lakes and ponds. Fishes can be transplanted 
and transported along the same shores, and from 
salt to fresh waters, or the opposite. Why then 
should there be any bay, or stream, or pond, that 
will not afford food forman? Why should not 
fishes be domesticated, increased in size, and im- 
proved in quality, hy bringing them under cul- 
ture, and furnishing, where it cannot be had 
otherwise, with proper food? The fowl and the 
beast have thus been turned to better uses than 
otherwise they would have had, and the dominion 
of the sea, as well as of the earth and air, is giv- 
en to man. 

Gradually the fishes of our streams and shores 
are disappearing. The little brooks and ponds 
of the country were once alive with them—and 
the pickerel, the perch, and the trout were very 
handy when it did not cost more time to take 
them than they were worth. So, too, on the sea- 
shores, we had an abundance of cod-fish, shad, 
salmon, herring, and others covered with scales 
or shells ; but gradually they have decreased and 
some of them almost disappeared. In both in- 
stances we have disturbed and destroyed them ; 





we have paid no regard to their wants, and the 
|ways and times of their increase ; and hereafter 
we shall suffer their loss, or by proper attention 
‘and provision aust secure their continuance, 

| By changing fishes from: one locality to another 
we can habituate them to new homes where they 
may turn to pleasure and profit. We have seen 
\this done with oysters, lobsters, and other shell 
fish; and just as well it has been and may be 





done with other species. You can seed the wa- 
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ters with what they are fitted for, as well as you 
can the land. We have an example of this in 
the tautog, which is highly prized about Ply- 
mouth. They were unknown in Massachusetts 
Bay till 1790, when a fisherman took a load from 
Narraganset to Boston to sell; but as they had 
not been in the market before, nothing ‘could be 
obtained for them, and they were finally loosed 
from the well of the boat near Charles River 
bridge, and have sinee that time stocked the 
coast. In the same way any fishes may be trans- 
ported from one shore to another adapted to 
their habits; and where they will live in fresh 
water, from the oceans to the ponds. The rivers 
a hundred miles in the country might be filled 
with bass, or others that line the running wa- 
ter ; and ponds, like Winnipisseogee for instance, 
might furnish cod, pollock, haddock and macker- 
el. It were certainly worth the experiment. It 
would be an easy thing for the farmer, if he 
could run te his little brocks for his dinner, as he 
does to his barn-yard ; and so it would be to per- 
sons on the sea-ceast, if they had their live fishes 
where they could always be taken. In the Sand- 
wich Islands the natives form fish ponds all along 
the shores, and they area source of revenue to 
the owners. They leave a channel for the fishes 
to enter that would spawn, and then close the 
mouth so as to retain the big ones and let the 
smali enes ge free. Those retained, become by 
care large and fleshy. If, however, fishes could 
not be transplanted from the oceans to the ponds, 
they could from our western lakes, and thus the 
whole country might be supplied without going 
abroad.— Newburyport Herald. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LICE ON CATTLE. 


If not now, the time is near at hand when ver- 
min will trouble our cattle. The extra keeping 
of six quarts of oats per day, will not keep the 
flesh good when the skin is covered with these 
destructive insects. 1 will give my method for 
killing the lice, which may be beneficial to the 
readers of the Farmer. Sprinkle your stable 
floor with charcoal dust, (which is easily pro- 
cured at any blacksmith’s shop,) put four quarts 
under the fore feet of every creature, and if the 
lice are very plenty, sprinkle some on their backs, 
then apply the card faithfully, and in a few days 
you will find you have conquered the enemy. 

Canaan, Vt., 1855. 





_ Rewarxs.—Excellent suggestions, for several 
reasons. The charcoal will not an the living 
hide, as some people do with ashes and ley, nor 
potson the animal as others do with unguentum. 
If the charcoal does not kill the vermin, it will 
prove an excellent absorbent in the manure heap. 
Let this little fact be remembered and practised 
upon, and no one need to be troubled with ver- 
min on their cattle or poultry. ‘Insects do not 
breathe through their mouths, but through little 
holes, called spiracles, generally nine in number, 
along each side of the body.’’ Now, if the skin 
and hair are oiled or greased, and carefully 
rubbed all over the animal, the insects cannot 


move about without coming in contact with it ; 
these minute breathing holes become filled, and 
they die. When the remedy is properly applied, 
we have never known it to fail. It requires but 
a very little oil, but the application may be neces- 
sary two or three times. Witii1am Berner, of 
Quechee Village, Vt., will find his inquiries 
answered here. : f 





For the New England Farmer. 


MONTHLY FARMER FOR MARCH. 

Why is Farming Despised ?—A clear-headed 
statement here of six reasons,—one of which is 
thus expressed : ‘‘There is a seemingly natural, 
innate repugnance—common to almost every in- 
dividual—to daily manual labor.’’ To which the 
editor appends this remark : ‘‘All the result of 
education.’’ My recollection of the process 
through which I passed in learning to endure 
daily manual labor, my considerable experience 
in training boys to habits of continuous industry, 
and my reading and observation, are decidedly in 
favor of the innate theory. We may naturally 
love play and activity, but it seems to me that 
we as naturally hate drudgery and steady, hard 
work. The Indian glories in the chase, but he 
scorns to labor. Can it be “the result of educa- 
tion’’ that his ‘‘untutored mind,’’ and body too, 
revolts from daily toil with a repugnance too 
intense to be overcome by any system of educa- 
tion, or by any amount of rewards or severity of 
punishments? ‘Slavery and the slave-trade,’’ 
says Baneroft, ‘‘are older than the records of 
human society.” But, why was there ever a 
slave in the world, or, if slaves, why the lash 
and whipping-post, if this repugnance were not 
innate and common alike to both master and ser- 
vant? ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,’? was pronounced as @ curse, and as a 
curse it has ever been regarded by the human 
race. Submission to this as may prove to be 
the wisest course for us, as submission to the 
sentence of earthly tribunals is for transgressors 
of human law, and yet the ‘‘sweat of thy face’’ 
and the ‘‘hard labor in prison” remain punish- 
ment. 

These remarks are made in the conviction that 
the question is one of the highest practical im- 
portance. If we look — repugnance to daily 
manual toil as the result of education, then it 
may be cured by education; and agricultural 
colleges may be just the things to oe oe that 
love of hard work, to impart that gift of con- 
tinuance in daily toil, and to establish those 
habits of enduring industry, which shall give to 
the scythe and axe, the hoe and manure-fork, 
even stronger attractions than the yard-stick and 
gold-pen now have for our aspiring youth. But 
if, on the contrary, we believe this repugnance to 
be innate,—‘‘bred in the bone,’’—natural, then 
shall we hope to overcome it only by such course 
of training as shall finally, by force of habit, 
establish the-love of industry as a ‘‘second na- 
ture.’’? This of course requires time. Not only 
‘from day to day, but from year to year, must the 
‘daily manual labor’’ be continued, before the 
ilove of it shall sweeten our toil. It is a long 
‘proccss, but good Yankee farmers can be manu- 
\factured in no other way, either in New England 
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or Kanzas, as, 1 fear, many a soft-handed emi- 
grant to the plains of the far west will learn by 
sad experience. 

‘‘ Criticisms.’’—Here are three objections to the 
Farmer. 1. Articles are published unseasonably. 
2. No reviews wanted. 3. Articles are or 
in ‘‘the same number.’’ In addition to the re- 
marks of the editor in reply to the first objection, 
I would say that, to my taste, the Monthly Far- 
mer, something like the Baldwin apple, though 
good to look at and answering passably well for 
immediate use, is not really ripe for study till 
about January, when the index furnishes the 
means of readily comparing the ideas and prac- 
tices of different men on particular subjects. But 
there are all sorts of readers. And the Monthl 
Farmer seems designed especially for that plod- 
ding class who read a book or an article over and 
over, and still like to know what other people 
think of it, before they fully adopt or reject its 
teachings, while the Weekly Farmer, more prompt 
and seasonable, better meets the demands of those 
strong-minded ae ox who study books by their 
title-pages, and whose comprehensive minds 
grasp the minutest details of elaborate disserta- 
tions by a single glance, and with whom an arti- 
cle once read is read, ‘‘and that’s the end ont.’’ 
To such readers all reviews are alike stale and 
unprofitable, while to another class they are in- 
teresting in proportion to the ability with which 
they are executed. If this second objection, in- 
stead of questioning the wisdom of the plan, had 
been based upon the incompetency of the writer 
of the reviews, I should not have answered him a 
word. But the more experience I have on the 
subject, the more heartily do I approve of the 
plan, and the more ardently do I hope the right 
man will soon be found for its execution. De- 
voting more hours to daily toil than fall to the 
average lot of laboring men in New England, 
with few books and no ‘‘study’’ but the family- 
room, if I had the ability, I lack the time and 
means for such investigation as is necessary for 
the accomplishment of a task which was com- 
menced unawares and unintentionally, and which 
will be gladly relinquished when Mr. Stone will 
furnish ‘‘something more interesting to those 
who have read the previous number.”’ The third 
advice, to avoid the repetition of articles in the 
same number, has all the force of a caution 


against any other class of typographical errors, |P 


that printers are probably much more sorry to 
make than Mr. Stone is to discover. 

A short Lecture on Extravagance.—It does 
seem to me that if our lectures on this subject 
are short, they ought to be thick. If, under the 
rigid economy of our fathers, who made their own 
clothing and most of their implements, their 
farms ‘‘run out,’? what will become of our soil 
when it is tyxed with the purchase of every thing 
ready-made and far-brought ? 

Take care of your Cattle.—Just the right kind 
of directions to make them ‘‘chew the cud of 
contentment.’’ 

Mortgages on Farms.—Friend Durand and my- 
self have now had our say on this subject, and 
people hereafter will do as they please, or as they 
can, about following our advice. 

Lunar Influences.—It looks wise to talk cf 
en eargenel I know, but I wish to ask thosz 
who are now disposed to make a laughing-stock 


of the moon, whether it is not better for people 
to have a particular time for particular work, 
than to have no time at all. I hardly believe the 
moon was made in vain ; and until a better time 
is diseovered for cutting bushes, for instance,- - 
and I have never found any,—let us have faitl,, 
and slash into them ‘in the old of the moon”’ 
next August, and see if that old wall and tle 
lower corner of the ‘‘mowing”’ as well as the old 


Meet, og aryl does not look more tidy. Some 
farms do look as though they had lost all faith iu 
the moon! 


Farming in Iowa.—*Nemo”’ may be assured 
that we down-easters have a very great intere t 
in people away out on those prairies. .The very 
thought of planting in a soil that will give a 
good crop without manure, makes the nervs 
twitch among those who are in the habit cf 
paying seven dollars a cord for it. And it is net 
very strange that some of our boys should be 
tall:ing of going west, though you get but three, 
and-a-half for pork. If it is.possible for you to 
keep your ‘‘grayvity” long enough to give us a 
few more ‘items,’ please do so before the 
‘‘shakes’’ shall carry you from ‘gay to grave,” 
and never bring you back again. 


Training Grapes.—A tip-top article with bran 
new cuts illustrating plain directions for begin- 
ners. 

The Concord Grape.—The most laudatory arti- 
cle I have yet seen of this grape. The writer 
thinks it has been sufficiently tested to warrant 
the assertion that ‘‘every one who has a house 
and garden, may have just such vines to sit 
under’’ as he saw in Concord. I have seen the 
Concord grape on exhibition, and think highly 
of its promise, but is it not possible for the fancy 
of the enthusiastic to run a little wild on grapes 
as well ashens? The Northern Spy apple has 
heen tested much longer than the Concord grape, 
but can it be said that the ‘‘reputation and 
value’’ of that apple is yet ‘‘established ?”’ 

‘Pruning Fruit Trees again.”’—If not entirely 
settled, it is no fault of **W. D. B.,’’ whose arti- 
cles are as brimful of good sense as of good 
nature. We shall try to ‘‘learn our letters’’ in 
the great alphabet of which he speaks, and with 
such teachers as himself and other writers for the 
Farmer, it must be a dull scholar that makes no 
rogress, for in this number we have articles 
‘*About Pear Trees,’’ remarks on producing new 
varieties from seeds, on the effects of climate and 
cultivation, on preserving fruit, with reports tc 
the Pomological Convention, from several States. 
ke. 

Legislative Agricultural Meetings.—Full reports 
of the discussions at four of these meetings of 
our law-makers. A Reaper. 

Winchester, March, 1855. 





Remarxs.—The language our correspondent 
employs, shows how the boy is educated—that is, 
through ‘*drudgery, and steady, hard work.’? And 
therein lies the secret—it is not only drudgery, 
but steady, hopeless drudgery! And this con- 
straint is imposed upon young and healthy boys 
and girls, impatient of long-continued effort in 
any thing, as it would be unnatural if they were 





not. No, no! God has not so constituted his in- 
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telligent creatures as to hate the labor by which|making them roost on the rack ; I simply drove 
their bread is to be produced. The well-fed them from all other k, and 


horse and ox enjoy the labor to which they are 
applied, and so would the boy if he were tanght 
it as judiciously as is the colt! ‘‘ Steady drudgery 
and hard work,’’ for a boy whose limbs are as 
lithe as an antelopes, and whose mind springs 
from object to object, as though resting on the 
wings of a bird! No wonder ‘he has a prejudice 
against regular employment. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PROFIT OF HENS. 


Mr. Epiror:—I send you the following ac- 
count of the management of a flock of hens, 36 
in number. They were allowed to roam where 
they pleased, with the exception of a few weeks 
in the first part of the winter, when they were 
confined to ar pen 12 x 16 feet, with the privilege 
of going out doors occasionally. In June, they 
were confined to the barn most of the time, to 

revent their depredations on my growing corn. 

orn was —_ by them most of the time. The 
account stands thus, commencing with December, 
1853, and ending with November, 1854: 








Hens. Cr. 
DOS; WG WF ids inc cc 0 cécccccccoccsseese $ 00 00 
IE, TIN a5 5 002sscccensisesnsadsapatanien 00 
DEED “sncwexeenitidedinnnenacbeamaamiaad 00 00 
March, “9 doz. eggs, at 15 cents per doz..... 135 
¥ a, Wenn “4.13. .“.cc0e G, co neeces 08 
April, “174. .% ©.18..4. 006 ©, swoccces 2 27 
May, ih ea eee 
June, wt Fig Pe SoBe ae ccc eM ccccnceD I 
= CS: PRN oc ckseccaseevecbes 2 00 
uly, ‘ 224 doz. eggs at 14 eese 
August, «3 Pr atk sete Semen 50 
September, “17}......... dt. ee *, nevees 277 
r, © § 6.6. ..%. 6.00 36.0%. c008 Me tnees 087 
Revember, “6 hens killed. ....cccocccocescocced 0 75 
eS OF Cand 50205:000004deueton 100 
* OS GUE, MRMIGS cc cccccnesceswccees 200 
PRS eine ctiiceteasnchecetvaiacanseusd $28 82 
HEns. Dr. 
December, 1853, to 2 bushels corn........seeeees $2 00 
January, 1854,....2...%...... S  ctcceveccenevenr 200 
ond aaal OE TT te ee 
March, Woinwieid - ert ©  cusseesteanecsoce 2 00 
April, Resse bt rT M ceocccaccoccccess 150 
May, A, octe decd ococes Ho cecccccccscovcccs 100 
June, Oo enee 1... Cob-meal.....cccsccssces 0 50 
+ cues Reco” CMe deus ctcntcoeesooes 100 
July, SG awtand Binns eenccteccsceaheresiven 0 75 
Augest, “......1...4..%, --100 
September, “.:.... tte bn  renewspetersineemaesee 100 
tober, eR ee scdcetiniaxetenccwtad 150 
November, “...... Roos eo. vcccedoveccccessosecs 150 
NE a ibetnncscnvccckoavicpweicxceensd 0 82 
PN citucrssiccstetscstitcivest $18 62 
PD oa cnoginsdasvencdseeissesbertiieeedlan 28 82 
Pe aGens al agp ak ccuthusscdconententaseonas 18 62 
Pe i tiiticrencccscrspoonicsenas $10 20 
| SA RS 


The above does not show a great profit, yet it 
porn a wr - tae convinced that a much 
greater profit might be made by providing a good 
a house and yard, and a cael of ood. 

ine had a full supply of lime, and occasionally 
a little raw meat. They were provided with a 
rack to roost upon, made by boring holes in two 
— six inches apart, and inserting slats four 

t | The rack was laid on poles, about 
three and a half feet from the boards laid to re- 
ceive the manure. I found no great difficulty in 





pases, just before 
they soon learned where to go to roost to be let 
alone. S. Tenney. 


West Poland, And. Co., Me., 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 


RECLAIMING SWAMP LANDS. 
BY DR. JOSEPH REYNOLDS. 


This subject is beginning to arrest the atten- 
tion of New England caltivators. No. subject 
connected with farming can more properly occu- 
Py the thoughts of the farmer, who has such 
d, still unreclaimed, upon his farm. The 
frequent droughts to which we are subjected, are 
teaching us to set a higher value upon such lands, 
than we have hitherto done. Experience is show- 
ing us that they are the most productive and the 
most reliable lands which we cultivate. It was 
formerly supposed that potatoes grown upon such 
lands were more liable to disease, than those 
grown upon uplands. But I think the experi- 
ence of the last two years has shown that pota- 
toes grown upon*peat lands, are as little liable to 
rot, as those grown upon any kind of soil what- 
ever, while the yield was much larger than upon 
any other soil. 
One of my neighbors, the season, realized 
a clear profit of ninety dollars an acre from a 
peat swamp cultivated in potatoes, which three 
years ago would not have sold for 20 dollars per 
acre. Now the land is worth a hundred dollars 
racre. One of the finest pieces of reclaimed 
and which I have seen is situated near the cen- 
tre of Carlisle, on the road from Concord to 
Lowell. I think it contains not less than 20 
acres. A few years ago, it was an unsightly 
swamp, filled with stumps hassocks and bushes. 
The water stood upon a large portion of it, most 
of the year. It was the favorite resort of bull- 
frogs and tortoises. The bluberries were the only 
product of any value that it yieided. The only 
leasant memory associated with it is the son 
of the blackbirds that sported and whistl 
around its margin in the spring time. By skil- 
ful and indefatigable labor, it has been convert- 
ed into one of the most level and beautiful 
meadows to be found in Massachusetts. It al- 
ways rivets my attention when I pass by it, and 
I don’t cease to look at it, while any portion of 
it isin sight. Immense quantities of roots have 
been extracted from it, which have been used for 
fuel. Its surface has been smoothed by the bog 
hoe and the plow. It has been dressed with a 
compost of barn manure, and gravel mixed to- 
ther upon its margin. Small portions of it have 
een reclaimed annually in this way, principally 
by the labor of the owners, until it has now 
converted from an offensive. blotch upon the bo- 
som of mother earth, into a spot of beauty, that 
delights the eye of every beholder. I have been 
informed that a portion of it cultivated the two 
t years in potatoes yielded a clear profit of 
Br 0 per acre. Most of it is in grass, and 
ields from two to three tons per acre of fine hay. 
his land, a few years 060, was not worth $10 
per acre, now it is worth $200. The secret 
which $100 has thus been converted into $ 4 
is through draining. The fuel which the owners 
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have taken from this swamp, and the potatoes 
which they have grown upon its surface, have 
paid them for their labor from year to year, and, 
now they have a valuable estate which will con- 
tinue to yield them large crops, with but little 
expense in its cultivation. How could they have 
made a more profitable investment than this? 
But they did not invest money. They have cre- 
ated this property by their own labors, and the 
proper question is, in what way could they have 
employed their labor more profitably. The effect 
produced upon such lands by draining is trul 
astonishing. There are several reasons by which 
the beneficial effects of draining may be account- 
ed for. But we shall speak of only one of these 
reasons at present. 
Draining elevates the temperature of the soil 
many degrees, and thereby fits it to yield a vig- 
orous growth to plants, which before refused al- 
together to grow upon it. When a soil is satu- 
‘rated with water, the most intense heat of the 
sun can raise its temperature but very little. If 
you place a kettle filled with water over the fire, 
the temperature of the water will rise rapidly 
until it reaches 212 degrees. The water then 
begins to be converted into steam. You may 
continue-to add fuel. and apply the bellows, but 
the water grows no hotter. All the caloric add- 
ed is rendered latent in the change of form which 
the water undergoes. In other words, the calor- 
ic is carried off by the steam as fast as it is im- 
parted to the water. Steam is water combined 
with a certain amount of caloric. Abstract this 
caloric from steam, and it becomes water again. 
So the heat of the sun poured upon a wet soil, is 
employed in converting a portion of the water 
into vapor, and is conveyed away by the vapor, 
just as the heat of the fire is carried away from 
the water by the steam. Thus the temperature 
of the soil of the swamp filled with water, is sev- 
eral degrees lower than that of the soil of the ad- 
— dry land, and you cannot by any possi- 
ility raise the temperature of this soil until the 
water is evaporated from it. When the water in 
the kettle is all converted into steam, you may 
heat the kettle to a red heat. So when the 
swampy soil is freed from water, the heat of the 
sun will warm it equally with adjacent lands, 
.and indeed its temperature will often be found 
higher than that of other lands, for its black car- 
bonaceous soil absorbs caloric more rapidly than 
brighter colored soils. Thus the first eff 
draining is to prepare the soil to be warmed by 


the sun. It is equivalent to transporting it 


many degrees south into a more genial clime. It 
is the first step in the redemption of such soils ; 
all other means without this will be of no avail 


ect of 


of evaporation is then kept up, to such a degree, 
that the temperature is not sufficiently elevated 
to afford the needed stimulus to the roots of 
plants. Hence the object aimed at is not attain- 
ed. Deep draining, that shall free the whole 
soil from s nt water, is the only draining 
that can be effectual, or that is worth attempt- 
ing. In — instances border draining $ 
shall cut off the spring water fromt he surround- 
ing highlands is the only effectual method. 
But enough for once. J. R. 





CULTIVATION OF THE PEAR TREE. 


In a recent number of the Farmer we gave 
many minute suggestions about the cultivation 
of the grape, with such plain outline illustra- 
tions as would enable any one, however unskilled 
in the practice, to proceed with success. We 
propose now to do the same with the pear, avail- 
ing ourselves of such help as we find in the 
books-—-particularly Tuomas’s American Fruit 
Culturist--and of suggestions gathered from con- 
versations with some of the best pear culturists 
in Massachusetts. But this article will be de- 
voted to dwarf trees; the standard trees being 
those in which the natural form is developed, and 
which attain the largest size, and produce the 
most fruit with the least care. They are slow of 
growth, however, and occupy a good deal of 
space. 

The dwarfs, on the contrary, may stand within 
ten or twelve feet of each other, or even less, and 
will produce fruit abundantly, in the course of 
three or four years. They require a deep, moist, 
rich soil, such as would produce good garden 
vegetables, with frequent cultivation during all 
the growing months. Tomas says : 

For pyramids, (a form of training applied most 
frequengly to dwarf pears,) the early treatment 


is quite different from that of standards. As the 
sap tends to the summit of the tree, producin 


shortest and most feeble towards the bottom, the 
natural form of the tree gradually becomes a 
trunk or stem, with a branching head. To pre- 
vent this result, and give a strong broad set of 
branches at the bottom, a thorough and regular 
\system of shortening-down must be adopted at 
\the outset. The following is a brief outline of 
\the course usually pursued. 

After the single shoot from the bud has grown 





the strongest side-shoots towards the top, and the’ 
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You may level and plow and top-dress, and sow | 
grass seeds. But it will constantly tend to re-| 
turn to its natural state. Meadow grass will be| 
constantly coming in and the herds grass and 
clover constantly dying out, because the soil is) 
not warm enough to produce any other kind of| 
grass. Many swamps and meadows overlie a! 

stratum of sand, or hard pan. The draining! 

should,if possible, be sufficiently deep, to carry of | 

the water from the whole depth of overlying) 

soil. Whether the water is carried off only to the} ; 

depth of a few inches and the soil is left wet and| 

muddy below this, the water is drawn up by ca- one season, (fig. a.) it is cut down so as to leave 
pillary attraction to the surface, and the process not over one foot, and if the tree is weak not over 
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six inches, (6.) As a consequence, the buds on 

this remaining portion, receiving all the sap, make 

a vigorous growth. The upper one must be con- 

verted into a leader, by pinching off early the 

tips of the others, beginning first with the upper 

ones, which will be the strongest, and gradually 

descending, as the season advances, to the lower 

ones, which should be left the longest in order to 

give them the most strength, (fig. c.) Six inches 

“of naked stem below the branches should be left, 

by rubbing off all shoots below ; and if in a re- 

gion liable to deep snows, this space should be a 

‘oot, to — ning off the limbs by the 

weight of the snow, and for which object the tree 

should not be cut down lower than eighteen 

inches at the close of the first season. The 

runing after the second _ growth, consists 

in cutting down again the leader for a second 

crop of side shoots ; and these side’ shoots, and 

the new leader, are to be treated precisely as 

those below were treated the year before. At 

the same time, the last year’s side shoots, on the 

lower part, are to be cut back, (the longest at the 

bottom, so as to give a ge form,) in order 

to insure the growth of the buds upon them. 

The new side shoots thus 

caused, are to be pinched 

off so as to convert them 

into fruit’ spurs, except one 

shoot left on each as a 

leader, and another, if need- 

ed, to fill up the space made 

ny the widening limbs. 

he pyramid may now be 

said to have been fairly 

formed ; and it is only re- 

quisite to continue and 

rolong the same process 

or successive years. Fig- 

ure d. represents a four 

year pyramid three times 

pruned, each section being 

shown at the figures 1, 2, 3, 

and the cross lines indicating the place for the 

fourth pruning. Fig. e. represents a perfectly 
pruned pyramid in bearing. 

After the tree has attained sufficient size, its 
further extension is prevented by pruning back 
the shoots. If the fruit spurs A se too nu- 
merous, a part of them are to be pruned closely 
out, so as to give an even and not crowded crop. 
When spurs become too old, they may be hoes 
removed for new ones to spring from their bases. 

Some varieties of the pear throw out side 
shoots spontaneously the first year. Such trees 
may: be treated in a manner not unlike the or- 
dinary two-year pyramid. On the contrary, such 
sorts as have small or flat buds, may need a more 
severe cutting back than others, in order to 
arouse the buds into action and induce them to 
break into shoots. 

Throughout the whole process of pruning and 
training pyramids, as oa as every other tree, 
the frequent error of allowing the shoots and 
branches to become too thick and to crowd each 
other, should be carefully avoided. The size and 
beauty of the fruit, and its perfection in richness 
and flavor, where there is plenty of room for the 
full, vigorous, and healthy development of the 
LEAVES which supply all the material for the grow- 
ing fruit, will repay well the labor required for 
this excellent result. 
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Horizontal training is effected by carrying out 
branches to the right and left of the main stem, 
and is sometimes exceedingly beautiful and con- 
venient on the borders of walks, ona fence or 
the side of a building. 

All persons intending to cultivate the pear, 
even if on a limited scale. will be well paid for 
the trouble by visiting the gardens of those who 
have had experience, and looking at the forms of 
the trees and learning the modes of management 
by others. As much may be gained by observa- 
tion, perhaps more, than in any other way. 

Below we give a list selected by Col. Winpzr, 
and another by Mr. Jaques, of Worcester, both 
distinguished for their success in pear culture. 


Cou. Wiiper’s Lit. 
PEARS. 


For twelve varieties, add, 
Andrews, 
Belle Lucrative, 
Seckle, 
Flemish Beanty, 
Urbaniste, 
Glout Morceau. 


For three varieties : 
Bartlett, 
Vicar of Winkfield, 
Beurre d’Aremberg. 
For siz varieties, add, 
Bloodgood, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Golden Beurre ef Bilboa. 


Grorce Jaques’ List. 


PEARS ON QUINCE. 
NAME. TIME OF RIPENING, 
. Beurre d’Amalis 


. Louise Bonne de Jersey.... 





' Beurre Diel 
. Glout Morceau 


PEARS ON PEAR ROOTS. 
Aug. and Sept. 
September, (early.) 
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3. Flemish Beauty. .....0.csceccees September, (late.) 
©, Biv coccsccnconshnasapecentceccceacoed October. 
Ty Mir covvesnccotetaseapidbsosooncese Oct. and Nov. 
6. Beurre d’Aremberg....sesecesecceces Dec. and Jan. 
Extending the list, I would add, 
De MIND ee cedinecundscsnctencescesente August 
©, AMR ec n0ccvcccstesccccecescccooes September. 
@. Belle Lacrative......cccccccscccccccecs September. 
10. Louise Bonne de Jersey.......+++.+++ Sept. and Oct. 
TL. Urbamiste. ..c.ccccccccoccccccccccces Oct. and Nov. 
12. Winter Nelis.......csccccscccscccese Dec. and Jan. 


We observe that in the above lists the old St. 
Michael is omitted. When in perfection, this 
pear is scarcely excelled by any that grows; or, 
at any rate, by only three or four varieties. Of 
late years, we are told that it has succeeded quite 
well in many localities. Insetting even one dozen 
of trees, we should certainly include the St. Mi- 
chael,—known also as the White Doyenne, Vir- 
galieu, Butter Pear, &c. 





TENTH LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTU- 
RAL MEETING. 
Reported for the New England Farmer, 
BY WILLIAM W. HILL. 

Number éen in the course of Agricultural meet- 
ings took place at the State House on Tuesday 
evening, 20th inst. 

Hon. Aubert H. Nexson, of Woburn, a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council, presided.” 

The subject for consideration, was—The Culti- 
vation of Fruit and Forest Trees. 

Mr. Netson, on taking the chair, made some 
eloquent remarks upon the general subject of 
agriculture, and alluded to the fond hope which 
he cherished, of at some time breaking away from 
his professional labors, and cultivating a farm— 
his own broad acres,—and following that occu- 
pation which he believed more completely than 
any other promoted the best interests of the 
community. He was happy to believe that the 
time has come when the dignity, beauty and im- 
portance of agriculture are perfectly understood, 
and the farmer is no longer ashamed of his call- 
ing. Yet there lingers the idea that farming is 
not so remunerating as many other pursuits in 
life. It was his earnest conviction, however, 
that if the farmer would devote the same amount 
of mental and physical labor to his calling that 
the merchant does to his—if he would work as 
many hours, and direct all the energies of his 
mind to the great object of success, studying ag- 
ricultural works and reading agricultural news- 
papers, with the same application that the tra- 
der bestows upon the financial articles in his 
daily paper, and informing himself of the wants 
of commerce and the laws which govern it—the 
farmer would reap large rewards more surely 
than the merchant. Mr. Nelson concluded by 
calling for remarks from 

Mr. Currer, of Pelham, N. H., who proceed- 
ed to relate his experience and observation in the 


cultivation of forest trees, in which he had been 
interested for a few years. The cultivation of 
forest trees, he said, required as much knowl- 
edge and skill as that of fruit trees. In the first 
place, we should know how and when to save, 
and when to sow the seed of our forest trees, and 
should understand what trees are best adapted to 
our soils. Ornamental trees often fail from a 
want of knowledge on this latter point. Gener- 
ally, if a man fancies a particular kind of tree, 
he transplants it to his grounds, without any re- 
gard to the adaptation of the soil to its growth. 
In the matter of sowing trees we must follow na- 
ture as closely as possible, and get the seeds 
when they are in the right state to sow. We 
know that the chestnut, oak, &c., are ripe in the 
autumn, when the frosts bring their fruit to the 
ground ; the pitch pine ripens any time during 
the winter; the white pine in August; the 
yellow and black birch in July; the elm and 
maple in June ; and the sugar maple in August 
and the first of September. A great cause of 
failure, is want of knowledge in saving the seed, 
and also in covering them too deep, or plant- 
ing them where they will be exposed to a burn- 
ing sun. Nearly all trees will fail to come up if 
planted in such situations, and should be put 
where they will be shaded. Maples and birches, 
however, being hardy, vigorous trees, will come 
up and grow anywhere. It would be a good 
plan to sow white birch (which ripens in No- 
vember and December) with white pine, as the 
latter is apt to come up too thick. By so doing, 
the pines will grow up more slender and make 
much better timber. Forcible reference was 
made to the Yankee propensity to destroy trees. 
We clear land which is good for nothing, burn it 
over, and leave ita waste. There is great dif- 
ference in setting out trees. It is almost impos- 
sible to make oaks and pines live—whereas ma- 
ples do very well. The river or silver maple is 
a superior variety, which is almost always found 
with its roots in water. Four years ago the 
speaker took up some in a half bushel basket, 
and planted them, and now they are twelve feet 
high and three inches through at the butt. They 
will grow well on good uplands. Pitch pines may 
be sowed, but white pines may be transplanted 
if a good sod is taken up withthem. The speak- 
er concluded by recommending Emerson’s work 
on treesas the best within his knowledge. It 
was published by order of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature. 

Mr. Fuint, Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, made some interesting statements in regard 
to the extent to which forest trees are cultivated 
in this State. In Barnstable county, twenty 
years ago, the cultivation of the pitch pine was 





commenced as an experiment, and now it is esti- 
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mated that there are fifteen hundred acres cov- 
ered with a growth of these trees. In Plymouth 
county, also, considerable attention has been be- 
stowed upor growing trees, and forests of oak and 
locust have been successfully planted. If the ex- 
periment has proved successful in the sandy soils 
of these counties, there can be no question that 
trees might be cultivated elsewhere with profit, 
and to the great benefit of the community. The 
seed of the pines is easily obtained. The burrs 
are gathered in the fall and dried, either gradu- 
ally or by heating them, and the seed rattles out. 
It sells in Barnstable for $1,00 per quart, and a 
quart is sufficient for one acre. When our fore- 
fathers landed at Provincetown, on Cape Cod, 
which is now but a barren sand heap, the prom- 
ontory was covered with a dense forest and the 
soil was a spade deep; but on cutting off the 
trees the winds had a clean sweep, and blew the 
sands completely over the whole surface, thus 
converting it intoa barren waste. Insome parts 
of the Cape cedars have been tried to some ex- 
tent, and they are now multiplying rapidly. 
Mr. Flint read an interesting letter from J. W. 
Proctor, Esq., of Danvers, in relation to the 
cultivation of trees, in which the remark was 
yade that there could be obtained from an acre 
of rock maple trees as mueh value in sugar, and 
that without injuring the trees, as could be ob- 
tained from an acre of corn, while the wood of 
the trees would increase the profits. 

Mr. Fay, of Lynn, was the next speaker. He 
said his experience in cultivating forest trees only 
coyered a period of ten years, yet he had tried 
almost all sorts of trees, and had in particular 
experimented with oaks, of which he now has 
sixteen or seventeen varieties on his place at 
Lynn. We have a vast deal of waste land, which 
is too rough for the plow, and too rocky and ster- 
ile for grazing, which is capable of producing 
all kinds of indigenous oaks, and the only ques- 
tion is, how to get this land back to forest again. 
Nine years ago he planted with acorns a good 
piece of land, once covered with oaks; they came 
up,and the first year grew seven or eight inches,and 
that is their height now. It seems as if they were 
waiting for some course of nature with the soil, 
to get an impulse to grow. At the same time 
these were planted, he sowed some in a seed bed, 
covering them a couple of inches, took them up 
the next spring and cut off the tap-root, and then 
planted them in rows a foot apart, there being 
six inches of space between the plants, and after 
letting them grow for a year or two, until they 
were two or three feet high, he transplanted some 
of them to the same piece of land where the oth- 
ers were planted, and they are now ten feet in 
height. Care should be taken to keep cattle from 
the plants. In planting acorns, about three thou- 





sand to the acre are wanted, and after they come 
up they should be thinned out. If a plant fails, 
or is of poor growth, by cutting down to the sur- 
face of the earth, new shoots will spring up 
thriftily, and in this way just such a tree as is 
desired may be obtained. As to the varieties of 
oak, of course white oak is the best, although it 
isslow of growth. Yet there are other kinds almost 
as good, particularly chestnut oak, which is 
beautiful in foliage and form, perfectly hardy, 
and will grow on soil where the white oak cannot 
flourish. Another excellent variety is the pin 
oak, which is a rapid grower. The English oak, 
also, grows faster than ours, and will adapt itself 
to almost any kind of soil. English oaks im- 
ported by the speaker eight years ago, now pro- 
duce a bushel of acorns, and are four feet in cir- 
cumference. They grow as rapidly as the wil- 
low. Anotker valuable species is the ash, which 
will grow as well as the oak. The Scotch larch, 
too, is a superior tree, particularly for posts. 
They can be imported a foot-and-a-half high 
for $7 or $8 per thousand. They will grow upon 
any barren soil, and the wood is almost indestruc- 
tible—far better than cedar. Some set outeight 
years ago are now thirty feet high. If it is pro- 
posed to grow oaks, take land which is of no val- 
ue for any other purpose, planting 3000 to the 
acre, as many will not come up, and thin out so 
as to leave only four or five hundred trees—and 
at the end of forty years ten acres treated in this 
way would yield a sum which would hardly be 
credited—they would be worth all the rest of the 
farm. 


Lieut. Gov. Brown said he had had no practi- 
cal experience in regard to the cultivation of for- 
est trees, but he had noticed throughout New Eng- 
land a prevailing desire to cut down and extermi- 
nate forest trees. People enter a piece of land and 
make a clearing, cutting down all the beautiful 
maples, oaks, &c.,and burning them, and then the 
very next thing go and plant trees for ornamental 
purposes! Their passion to destroy does not 
stop till they find perfect desolation all around 
them, and then they go to the swamps and pick 
out a few poor varieties for shade trees. If we 
go on as we have done here in Massachusetts, ex- 
terminating our forests, before many years there 
will be a great scarcity of indigenous trees, and 
the capabilities of the soil will quite likely be 
very seriously affected. It is doubtful, if the 
trees were all cut off, whether we could raise a 
crop of corn. Trees are great condensers of mois- 
ture, absorb much nutriment from the air, and 
drop their leaves ; and in other ways tend to ben- 
efit the soil. A greater crop of grass can be got 
from a field where there are ten or twenty apple 
trees to the acre, and one or two hundred 
bushels of apples will be obtained beside. Mr. 
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Brown said he would like to hear something in 
regard to pruning forest trees. He had always 
understood that it would not answer to trim for- 
est trees, particularly evergreens. The argument 
was that when the tree was done with the lower 
limbs, they would die and fall off. But he knew 
of a forest of white pines in New Hampshire 
which the owner had entered and trimmed, and 
he believed that it grew faster than any other 
within his knowledge. 

Mr. Fay, of Lynn, said there was much differ- 
ence of opinion about pruning forest trees. If 
oaks are stunted they should be cut off down to 
the ground, but after they are twenty feet high, 
the pruning should be done ina regular series, 
taking off the lower branches each year. The 
best time is in the summer, when the sap has as- 
cended, as healing takes place when the sap de- 
scends, so that if cut in July the wounds almost 
immediately heal over. A great mistake is made 
in going into a forest with an axe. The trimming 
should be done very gradually after trees get 
twenty or thirty feet high, or their growth will 
be checked. 

Mr. Currer, of New Hampshire, said that he 
had noticed that where large limbs had been cut 
off it injured the timber. If white pines are 
trimmed when small, the wound heals over and 
they make good timber. An axe should not be ap- 
plied in trimming a tree, as it invariably injures 
it. The great error in pruning is in doing too 
‘much at a time. If green limbs are to be trimmed 
it should be done in December, when the tree 
is frozen ; April is the worst time in the year to 
trim. The dead limbs should be taken off in Ju- 
ly and August. 

Rev. Mr. Trask, of Fitchburg, followed in 
some appropriate remarks upon the esthetic 
branch of the subject of cultivating trees. 

Messrs. Bricuam, of Worcester, and Bucxry- 
sTER Of the Ploughman, made some excellent re- 
marks upon the general subject. 


Mr. Suetpon, of Wilmington, spoke practi- 
cally on the matter, particularly in regard to 
fruit trees,and would have any one who designed 
to raise an orchard, take twelve trees, and trim 
one of them each month in the year—and thus 


and suspend them as chandeliers for their dwel- 
lings. The bottle-nested sparrow, or baya, is one 
of the kidnappers. Its nest is closely woven like 
cloth in the figure of a large inverted bottle, with 
the entrance at the orifice of the neck. The in- 
terior is divided by partitions into two or three 
chambers, one over the other. These are pro- 
foundly dark until lit up with fire-flies caught 
alive, and mercilessly fixed to the walls or ceiling 
with pieces of wet clay or cow-dung for sconces. 
—From ‘The World a Workshop.’ 





LET US TRY TO BE HAPPY. 


Let us try to be happy ! we may if we will 
Find some pleasures in life to o’erbalance the ill ; 
There was never an evil, if well understood, 
But what, rightly managed, would turn to a good. 
1f we were but as ready to look to the light 
As we are to set moping because it is night, 
We should own it a truth, both in word and in deed, 
That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed. 


Let us try to be happy! some shades of regret 
Are sure to hang round, which we cannot forget ; 
There are times when the lightest of spirits must bow 
And the sunniest face wear a cloud on its brow ; 
We must never bid feelings, the purest and best, 
To lie blunted and cold in our bosoms at rest ; 
But the deeper our own griefs, the greater our need 
To try to be happy, lest oth+r hearts bleed. 


Oh ! try to be happy ! it is not for long 
We shall cheer on each other by counse} or song ; 
If we make the best use of our time that we may, 
There is much we can do to enliven the way. 
Let us only in earnestness each do our best— 
Before God and our conscience, and trust for the rest 5 
Still taking this truth, both in word and in deed, 
That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed. 





GRAFTED CHESTNUT TREES. 

The Cincinnati Gazette publishes an interesting 
letter from Mr. Sheldon I. Kellogg, to the Wine 
growers’ Association, dated Bordeaux, France, 
on the cultivation of the chestnut. He says: 

‘I have been much surprised in seeing the 
great dependence the poorer classes make upon 
the large chestnut for their daily food. It is cul- 
tivated in this neighborhood in great abundance 
for this purpose. All classes use them more or 
less ; the rich having them daily brought upon 
their tables as dessert, either boiled or roasted. 
It is often made into a soup, which is highly 
esteemed. They are cooked in a multitude of 
ways, and I know of nothing of a farinaceous 
nature which is so very delicate and nourishing. 

‘The marron, or large chestnut, is the produce 
of the wild chestnut after being engrafted. The 


decide practically the proper time for pruning wild tree, at three or four years of age, is cut 


trees. ' 

On motion of Mr. Fuivr, the subject of Fruit 
Trees was continued to the next meeting. Ad- 
journed. 





square off, say four or five feet from the ground. 
The stump is then split twice. These splits inter- 
sect at right angles at the centre of the stump. 
There is then inserted one good-sized branch of 
the same tree in every section of the splits, 
making four branches in each stump. .Care is 


Firz-riizs.—In tropical climes, various lumi-|always taken to make the bark of the branches 


nous insects are attached to female head-dresses. 


and the bark of the stump join each other as 


They are also used as lamps. I have read fine} closely as possible. The graft is then surrounded 
= in a dark room by the light of two small|with clay and moss, to prevent the overflow of 
ng Island fire-flies in a tumbler. But man|the sap, and it scarcely ever fails of success. The 





was not the first to rob these living gems of their| period selected in this climate for this operation 
liberty and radiance. There are birds that seize is the month of February. The produce of this 
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graft is usually a fine, large, beautifully colored 
marron, about the size of our buckeyes. They 
are much more delicate in texture and flavor than 
our own wild chestnut. They are never eaten 
without being cooked. The tree is very beau- 
tiful. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


GARDEN VEGETABLES. 
Mr. Brown :—You will greatly oblige a con- 
stant reader of the Farmer, and a tyro in agricul- 


tural matters, if you will answer the following 
questions. 

I have six acres of land, and intend making it 
a market garden. I wish a select list of the ear- 
liest and best varieties of vegetables,as follows :— 

Best early peas for market; early cabbage ; 
late cabbage; early cucumber ; early sugar corn ; 
early potatoes ; early squash. 


Can the ‘Valparaiso squash’’ seed be obtained 
in Boston ? 

Can the ‘top onions’”’ be obtained in Boston? 

At what seed store can 1 best obtain a supply 
of the above seeds together with others? 

Saco, Me., 1855. 


Remarxs.—For peas take the early Kent—cab- 
bages, early York—late cabbage, the Drumhead— 
for cucumbers, the ‘‘f:ame’’—sugar corn, eight- 
rowed sweet—potatoes, early white blue-nose—for 
squashes, early summer crook-neck. We cannot 
tell you where the Valparaiso squash seed is to be 
found—but it isn’t worth raising. The ‘‘top on- 
ions,’’ and all the other seeds you desire, may be 
found at Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co.’s seed 
store, at Quincy Hall, and probably at the other 
seed stores in Boston. : 


J. R. 


BCOK3 FOR FARMERS. 

Smon Brown, Esq. :—Dear Sir,—I have a de- 
sire to study the science of agriculture, and re- 
quest you to furnish, a small list of the very best 
primary works for me to commence with—say to 
the extent of from $10 to $25. 

Several of my country friends wish a plain 
work on < par pony chemistry, and have spoken 
of Chaptal and also of Johnston. Please name 
the best works on that special subject. I am 
willing to devote my leisure hours for three or 
four years to a preparation for farming. I wish 
to understand the theory and the practice of true 


agriculture. B. D. Houcoms. 
Western Christian Advocate efice,} 


Cincinnati, Feb., 1855. 

Remarxs.—We reply with pleasure to our cor- 
respondent. The book which we shall first re- 
commend is the Farmers’ Encyclopedia, adapted 
to the United States by Gouverneur Emerson. It 
is a royal octavo of some 1200 pages, and treats 
both in a scientific and practical manner, of near- 
ly all the topics coming under the farmer’s care. 
Then Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Ge- 
ology, by James F. W. Johnston; Davy’s Agri- 
cultural Chemistry ; Farmer’s Companion, by Bu- 
ell; Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees; Ameri- 
can Muck Book, by D. J. Browne ; Harris’ Insects 


Injurious to Vegetation; Youatt and Martin on 
Cattle, by Stevens ; and Farm Implements, by J. 
J. Thomas. 

Begin with these, and as opportunity offers 
read Loudon’s works—especially his Arboretum— 
which are a library in themselves,- Downing’s, 
Stephens’, Lindsley, Sinclair’s Code, &c. &e. We 
can boast now of an elegant agricultural litera- 
ture, and you will find pleasure in perusing these 
works, as well as profit. 

SUDDEN DEATH OF A Cow. 

Mr. Brown :—I had a fine cow, eight years 
old, tough and hearty, who was apparently well 
at nine o’clock at night, and in the mornin 
dead. She lay in her usual ae as thon 
there had been no struggle. On an examination 
the stomach ap listered and high] 
flamed, and the blistered part slipt off. There 
were no other symptoms to describe. Can you 
or Doct. Dapp throw any light on this case? 

Bethel, Vt., 1855. A Youne Farmer. 

Remarxs.—We cannot enlighten you. Will 
Dr. Dapp? . 


in- 


WHAT PEARS SHALL I SET? 

If you could give us in the Farmer a list of 

rs hardy enough for this locality, you would 
ousa great kindness. I have tried the Bart- 
lett, and several other kinds, but they are not 
hardy enough ; they grow well in the snmmer, 
but the next spring every — that stood above 
the snow is dead. oun H. Currier. 

McIndoes Falls, Vt. 

Remarxs.— The English Jargonelle, Dunmore, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Urbaniste, Seckel, Buerre 
Diel, Vicar of Winkfield, Winter Nelis and St. 
Michael, are hardy varieties. These should be on 
the quince, except the Jargonelle, Dunmore and 
Seckel, which are best on the pear stock. The 
Bartlett isa noble pear, and will do well, we 
think, if grafted on a hardy pear tree. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PATH-BREAKER. 


Mr. Eprror :—In these days of snow, take two 
widths of plank (hard wood is the best) 18 in- 
ches wide, shape in the form of a harrow (trian- 
gle) with an iron to hook the chain—board 
over the top, to pile on the boys, and with one 
yoke of oxen, you break your own paths and can 
do much for the village.s who do not pay particu- 
lar attention to these small matters of comforta- 
ble sidewalks. The cost is a mere trifle, and they 
last for yearsif kept under cover. 

Yonrs respectfully, H. P 

Brooklyn, New York, Feb. 26, 1855. 





Pruninc.—Txomas says—‘The season for prun- 
ing old orchards is late in autumn, or in winter, 
or at mid-summe ; but not in spring, when the 
flow of sap is apt to injure and cause the decay 





of the wood at the wounds.’’ 
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For the New England Farmer. 


A CHINA PEACH. 


I noticed in some numbers of the Horticulturist, 
of 1853, some account of a China peach, raised 
in one of our southern States. It was spoken of 
as probably or undoubtedly the only tree in this 
country from such a source. ; 

There are in the grounds adjoining my own 
some peach trees, imported from Shanghai, in 
China, several years since. They were rooted in 
tubs, and the owner of the vessel for whom the 
captain obtained them, sent them to his natural 
home in this town. The original trees have not 

roved good bearers. But other trees budded 
ion them have yielded very good crops. One of 
my neighbors has had trees in bearing (budded 
from these) for four or five years. I also have 
some, which bore last fall for the second time. 
It is a very large peach, above the usual size, but 
by no means so large as to prove the truth of the 
dictum of the captain who imported them, who 
said that he had seen them in China as large as 
his head. The skin and flesh is pale ; and, with- 
out being at all deficient in juice, it is a very 
meaty peach, the flesh seeming to have more 
substance than is usual. I consider it a superior 
peach, much above a medium quality ; yet there 
are others I should prefer if mature at the same 
time. This, ripening just as the best peaches are 
leaving us, becomes a superior variety at that 
time. If you would like, I would be happy to 
send you a specimen next season. The leaves are 
subject to the mildew; the fruit has unequal 
sides, forming a marked ridge around it. 

Yours, &e., Ewis S. Hopkins. 
Northampton, Feb. 15, 1855. 





Remarks.—We should be gratified with a sight 
and taste of this peach. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ABOUT DAIRY COWS. 


Frienp Brown :—I am most hapvy to notice 
by your paper of this morning, (March 10th,) 
that the rappings of the spirit of the ‘old Oaks 
cow’’ have not in the least impaired the wits of 
the gentleman from Worcester, and although he 
may not be able to milk as freely as he could be- 
fore his hand was lame, he certainly writes with- 
out any perceptible a. 

If the gentleman had charged me with partial- 
ity, instead of prejudice, I should at once have 
owned up—for | must confess, other things being 
equal, 1 do like our own, better than I do foreign 
breeds—whatever description of animals they may 
be. I am in spirit a native American—though 
not in the modern use of the term, professed “ 
such. I detest secresy and double-shuffle, wher- 
ever it may be found. In truth, I ama plain 
Yankee, neither more or less. 

The gentleman from W. charges me with being 
unfair. I certainly did not intend to be unfair, 
either towards himself or his stock. He would 
represent his pastures as being of an inferior or- 
der. Ihad no suspicion of this. Isupposed they 
were ordinarily very good pastures, only a little 
shortened by the extraordinary dryness of the sea- 
son, as were all pastures that came within my ob- 
servation. 





The gentleman refers to the four horniess, ill- 
looking cows, that average one and a half pounds 
of butter each, fora period of forty days from 
June Ist to July 10th, for which the Ist premi- 
um of the Essex Society was awarded. Mr. John 
Stowe, Jr., of Marblehead, was then the owner of 
these cows ; he can tell all about the quality and 
weight of their butter, and whatever he may say 
about it, is worthy of entire confidence. 

The gentleman from W. appears to be quite 
sensitive, as to the use of the term native, when 
a — to animals, as do many other gentlemen 
of distinguished intelligence. I presume it is not 
in my power to enlighten him on this topic. A 
gentleman, so entirely conversant with the best 
farms in the best county of the commonwealth, 
nine-tenths of the stock on which are natives, and 
nothing different from natives, if he does not know 
what is meant by the term native, I would not 

resume to instruct him. My idea of the mean- 
ing of the term, is the same as that of the great 
mass of the yeomanry of the commonwealth. [ 
have no patience with gentlemen when they un- 
dertake to mystify this matter. There is an affec- 
tation of learning in so doing, which is not to 
be commended. 

1 repeat, sir, that I feel under great obliga- 
tions to the gentleman from W., for his careful 
and accurately stated management of his dairy ; 
and am glad to know that his success was mainly 
to be attributed to the skill and fidelity of his 
excellent wife. I was quite sure that no bachel- 
or could ever have earned or merited such a pre- 
mium, as he obtained, and I am equally well 

leased to know that our own New England 
reed of cows (by whatever name they may be 
called) with the same care and the same feed, 
are as good (to say the least) as any = 
SSEX. 





For the New England Farmer. 


QUINCES FOR PICKLES. 


Sir :—I noticed in one of the late numbers of 
the Farmer, that you say that quinces are used 
only as a preserve. It is, perhaps, unknown to 
your readers that they make a very agreeable 
pickle, if boiled in vinegar, with brown sugar, to 
which are added cloves, cinnamon, &c. Even 
when they have been unluckily hard frozen, the 
will answer for this. purpose---only less sugar will 
be then required. They are quartered and pared 
and the cores cut out. Ten pounds of fruit are 
boiled, to which add five pounds of sugar end 
from three to five pints of vinegar, one ounce of 
whole cinnamon, and half an ounce of whole 
cloves, and boil down, place in a jar and pour the 
hot syrup upon it. With many the quince, 
baked like an apple, is a favorite, adding syrup 
or molasses and water to the dish in which they 
are baked. Those fond of a tart baked apple, 
will probably be pleased with the baked quince, 
and much prefer it. Yours, &e., 

Lewis S. Horxrss. 
Northampton, Feb. 15, 1855. 





MEASUREMENT OF Hay 1n Butk.—Multiply the 
length-breadth and height of the hay into each 
other, and if the hay is somewhat setiled, ten 
solid yards will weigh a ton. Clover will take 
eleven to twelve yards to a ton. 
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For the New England Farmer. | body who has handled an oyster shell gmust have 
INTERESTING EXPERIMENT WITH observed that it seemed as if com pose of succes- 


PEAR SEEDLINGS. 


Having some pear trees which started from seed 
last spring, | tried in mid-summer the experiment 
of cutting the tap root of all of them a few inches 
below the ground, to make them throw out 
lateral roots, having heard that it was very diffi- 
cult in our country to raise pear seedlings, be- 
cause of their being thrown from the ground by 
the frost, and that this was attributable to the 
want of lateral roots. I took a rainy morning 
for my division of the tap root, but, in an hour 
or two after the. operation, the sun came out 
clear and warm. 1 may have watered them once 
or twice subsequently, at evening. In two or 
three days the leaves began to look like leaf- 
blight ; first the edges, or the edge on one side 
was discolored, and finally on some all the leaves 
became entirely black; on others, some leaves 
were entirely destroyed, while some were but 
partially affected, or escaped entirely. Out of 
twelve or fifteen of these seedlings, but about 
one-half survived. [ had cut off the main source 
of the supply of moisture from the ground, and 
the leaves appeared to have the leaf-blight. Was 
the affection of the leaves a consequence of the 
division of the root? (a.) 1t would look so, and 
if so, is a cessation or essential diminution of a 
supply of moisture to the roots, the cause of leaf- 
blight to the pear tree? If I remember rightly, 
it is almost or entirely unknown in the moist 
climate of England. But if drought at the roots 
and a rapid exhalation from the leaves under our 
hot sun is the cause, then we would find the 
leaf-blight more than usually prevalent in such a 
summer of uncommon drought as our last. Was 
it more prevalent last summer than usual? I 
had no more of it than usual. And are pear 
trees, with a moist subsoil, less afflicted with the 
leaf-blight ? Yours, &e., 

Lewis 8. Horus. 

Northampton, Feb. 15, 1855. 





Remarks.---(a.) Pear seedlings are difficult to 
raise, seldom doing well except upon a soil pe- 
culiarly adapted to them. They are found to 
succeed best on a strong, rich soil, containing 
peroxide of iron, and which is moist, but not too 
wet. 

To promote the formation of lateral roots, 
transplant from the seed bed when two or three 
inches high, and cut off the end of the tap root 
with a sharp pair of scissors. They should be 


mulched, to protect them from the action of the! 


sun in summer, and should be protected from the 
attacks of the cut-worm in the seed bed; the 
best remedy I have found to be tobacco waste, 
strewed thickly over the surface of the ground. 
Ashes and bone dust are the best manures. A 
partly shaded place is better than the full sun. 





Ace or Oysrrers.—A London oyster-man can 
tell the age of his flock to a nicety. The age of 
an oyster is not to be found by looking into its 
mouth. It bears its years upon its back. Every- 





sive layers or plates overlapping each other. 
These are technically termed “shoots,’’ and each 
of them marks a year’s growth ; so that by count- 
ing them, we can determine at a glance the year 
when the creature came into the world. Up to 
the time of its maturity, the shoots are regular 
and successive; but after that time they become 
irregular, and are piled one above the other, so 
that the shell becomes more and more thickened 
and bulky. Judging from the great thickness 
to which some oyster shells have attained, this 
mollusc is capable, if left to its natural changes 
unmolested, of attaining a patriarchal longevity. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE WHEEL HOE. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have lately become a subscrib- 
er for your truly valuable paper, and on the first 
side I find much to interest, and learn. In a late 
number, in your remarks on Raising Carrots, you 
say ‘‘the wheel hoe will save one-half the labor of 
cultivation.’”” Now I have raised from a quarter 
toa halfan acre, yearly, fora few years, with 
pretty good success ; but it requires so much la- 

or to weed them, I almost resolved last weedin 
time to quit them and try something else, but if 
I can find an implement that will save one-half 
the labor of weeding, I think I shall try them 
again. I wish to inquire of you through the 
columns of the Farmcr, how much does the 
‘wheel hoe’’ cost? Where can it be obtained ? 
How does it operate, &c., by answering the above 
questions you will greatly oblige me, and I doubt 
not many of my brother farmers. F. J. 8. 
Caledonia Co., Vt., Feb. 27, 1855. 





Remarks.—The wheel-hoe costs from $1,50 to 
$2,00, and may be found at Ruggles & Co.’s. 
We shall republish a cut ofthis hoe as soon as we 
can get a correct sketch engraved. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ABOUT CHERRIES AND PEARS. 


Mr. Eprror :—You will confer a favor by an- 
swering the following queries through the col- 
umns of the Farmer. 

1. [have now the May Duke, Black Tartarean, 
Downer’s and Honey Heart cherries, and wishin 
to add to the number of my trees, would it be ad- 
visable to get any other varieties, and if so, what 
varieties ? 

2. Has the Early Purple Guigne sufficient 
good qualities to entitle it to a place in a collec- 
tion of a dozen trees? 

3. [have the Madeleine, Early Catharine, Ful- 
ton, Bartlett, Jackson, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 
Beurre of Aremberg, and Vicar of Winkfield 
pears, and I propose to procure the Lawrence, 
Owen, Rostiezer and Seckel. 

What alterations or additions would you ad- 
vise me to make to this list, and particularly, is 
there any variety ripening at the time of the 
Early Catharine, which produces abundant crops 
and of good quality. 

The soil is a aa compact loam, with “hard 
pan’’ at an average depth of about two feet, with 
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a ve gp ren » the ap it has, how- 
ever, alwa rne crops 0 ye 

4. What fr of front will a well-grown 
pear tree produce as compared to an apple tree 
in similar circumstances ? 

5. Is there any very late keeping apple which 
comes so near to the Baldwin in productiveness as 


to make it profitable for extensive culture ? 
Ashfield, 1855. M. F. Basserr. 





Remarxs.—l and 2. In addition to the four 
varieties named we would recommend the Napo- 
leon Bigarreau and Black Eagle—the last we con- 
sider indispensable ; the Early Purple Guigne is 
a good early cherry, and of course apt to be tak- 
en by the birds. 

3. We should recommend as additions to the 
list of pears, the English Jargonelle, Beurre Diel, 
Glout Morceau and Winter Nelis. 

4. The pear will not compare with the apple 
for bearing. 

5. We consider the Hunt Russett to be the 
best late keeping apple. It is prolific, excellent, 
and may be kept through the year under favora- 
ble circumstances. 





SPRING WORK. 

Trees.—Make all necessary preparations for 
transplanting; do not delay it until the trees are 
swollen, for to remove a tree then, gives it a 
shock which it will scarcely recover from through 
the season. Be generous with the spade—loosen 
and pulverize the earth over a liberal breadth, 
working in a little well decomposed compost. 
Transplant early in April, if the ground is suit- 
able. 

Sprinc Ryz.—More profit may be realized from 
one acre thoroughly plowed, 10 inches deep and 
well manured, than to skim over two acres of 
old fields indifferently. A bushel and a half of 
good seed on the best land will be sufficient, while 
on the poor, two bushels will be required. 





Tae Pzacn Cror.—The temperature falls in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts to 12 and 15 deg. 
below zero every few years, without injuring the 
peach crop. In 1834, at Windham, i one 
morning, on the high hills, the thermometer in- 
dicated 18 deg. below, while on the plains and 
valleys it was 22; yet there were plenty of 
peaches the following season on the bills, and 
none in the plains and valleys. A year or two 
after, the temperature, one windy night, was ex- 
actly teversed. The next year there was not a 
eg on the hills, but a full crop in the val- 
eys ; the tree buds were not injured. Who will 
inform the public where the exact frost-line of 
the peach is? Another question to the curious is, 
° — temperature the peach-tree is killed by 

rost 





tj The particular attention of the reader is 
called to the article by Dr. Reynoups, on Re- 
claiming Swamp Lands. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








- DOMESTIC RECIPES, 


Best Breap.—The best bread is that made of 
unbolted wheat flour. In some cases a small por- 
tion of white bread may be desirable, but the 
brown, after a short time, will be found more 
eye and conducive to a more regular and 

ealthy condition of the system. It has been as- 
certained that even dogs cannot live over fifty 
days fed upon fine flour bread and water ; when 
fed. upon such as contained the whole or a large 
portion of the bran, they are found in no respect 
to suffer.— Water-Cure Journal. 


To MAKE FINE PANCAKES FRIED WITHOUT BuTTER 
or Larp.—Take a pint of cream, and six new- 
laid eggs; beat them well together; put in a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, and one nutmeg, or 
a little beaten mace—which you please, and s0 
much flour as will thicken—almost as much as 
an ordinary pancake flour batter ; your pan must 
be heated reasonably hot, and wiped with a clean 
cloth ; this done, spread your batter thin over it, 
and fry. 

Inp1an Morrins.—A pint and a half of yellow 
Indian meal sifted. A handful of wheat flour. 
A quarter of a pound of fresh butter. A quart 
of milk. Four eggs. A very small nful 
of milk. Put the milk into a saucepan. + the 
butter into it. Set it over the fire and warm it 
until the butter is very soft, but not until it 
melts. Then take it off, stir it well till all is 
mixed, and set it away to cool. Beat four eggs 
very light; and when the milk is cold, stir them 
into it alternately with the meal, a little at a 
time of each. Add the salt. Beat the whole 
very hard after it isall mixed. Then butter some 
muffin-rings on the inside. Set them ina hot 
oven, or on a heated griddle; pour some of the 
batter into each; and bake the muffins well. 
Send them hot to table, continuing to bake while 
a fresh supply is wanted. Pull them open with 
your fingers, and eat them with butter, to which 
you may add molasses or honey.—Farm Journal. 


Mope or Maxine Yrast.—The following mode, 
which was found very convenient in ee. 
was stated to us by a notable house-wife. One 
quart of hops is boiled about three hours with 
about seven gallons of water ; after that the re- 


£-\sulting liquid is ga through a cullender on 
i 


three quarts of Indian meal, or so much that the 
mixture will be like batter. Half a tea-cup of 
salt is added, and when cooled to new milk 
warmth, half a pint of yeast. After stirring 
well, it stands fifteen or twenty hours, and In- 
dian meal added till of the consistency of dough, 
when cakes, three inches in diameter and half 
an inch thick, are made from it, and dried on a 
board by the fire; much heat will destroy the 
yeast, and if not dried in two or three days, fer- 
mentation will proceed so far as to destroy it. 
These cakes will be good for three months ; one 
of them soaked half an hour in warm, .not hot 
water, will be enough for a large loaf. 





{sr When friends come to see you uninvited, 
do your best to entertain them, but make no apol- 
ogy or comment ; it sounds to your guest like a 





reproach for taking you unawares. 
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